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Awl and Tool Set 
No. K 50 
Price $1.50 





They Are— 
Which Do You Need? 


Ten tools with the same handle for all. Just slip in the 
tool you want, the rest go inside the hollow handle, out of 
sight and out of the way. 

A handy kit of small tools for home tinkering—fine for the 
boys—they can slip it in their pockets and have a kit of tools 
“right on the job” whenever and wherever they want them. 


KEEN KUITER 


Awl and Tool Set 


Contains 2 screwdrivers, 1 file, 1 chisel, 1 gouge, 1 gimlet, 
1 countersink, 1 reamer, 2 awls, of the very highest quality. 
Tempered and ground as carefully and perfectly 
as all Keen Kutter Tools and carrying the same 
trademark and the same guarantee — money 
back if not satisfactory. 

In buying tools or cutlery always ask for 
Keen Kutter and avoid disappointment. 

If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (inc.) 
St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 



















OCKWOOD’S Woolen Underwear is 
made from wool, pure, unadulter- 
ated stock, and comes in natural wool, 
white, scarlet, buff, camel’s hair, 
and fancy colors. For comfort, service, pro- 
tection and sanitation, Rockwood’s Under- 
wear is unexcelled. Awarded first prize 
(a gold medal) for ‘*Excellence and Merit’’ 
at the Lewis and Clark Exposition, Portland, 
Oregon. 


The importance of woolen underwear is 
emphasized by the Vermont State Board of 
Health in its Circular No. 8, containing ‘‘rules 
for the protection of the well and assistance of 
the sick,’’ in which it says, ‘* Woolen clothing 
should always be worn next the body.’’ 


Rockwood’s Underwear retains the 
natural body warmth, absorbs perspira- 
tion, prevents chilling, and being so 
knit that there is ventilation and evap- 
oration, it is the ideal underwear. 


Prices, $1.00 to $2.50 


per garment, according to quality. 


The Rockwood label is in the neck and 
on the waistband and the Rockwood name 
on every box. We do not sell 
direct, but if your dealer hasn’t 
Rockwood Underwear, write us, 
giving his name, and we will see 
that you are supplied. 


Geo. Rockwood & Co., 


Bennington, Vt. 
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This picture 
on each box. 














DANIEL WEBSTER 
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If the name is on the bag the 
quality is in the flour 









OUR GUARANTEE. If you are not 


thoroughly con- 
vinced that Daniel Webster Flour has produced 
the best bread you ever baked after you have 
used an entire sack of it, return the empty sack 
to the dealer, leave your name with him, and the 
purchase price will be refunded and charged to us. 






















Your Grocer—he will do the 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., New Ulm, Minn. 
Daily capacity 5000 barrels 

























ARE you short on bedrooms? Is it hard to make an 
extra guest comfortable? The Climax Extension 
Couch Bed solves the problem. Little space required 
by day. A full size bed opened up at night by press- 
-ing the foot on a lever. Strong, substantial and restful. 
Steel tubing frame, steel wire fabric, double row of 
coiled steel springs. ‘ 
YY The Climax costs a little more than the common 
kind of couches — and is worth every cent it costs. 

Go to your dealer and get him to show you just 
how The Climax works. After seeing it you won’t 
have any other kind. In case you cannot obtain it 
from your regular dealer, please notify us and we will 
see that you are supplied. 


Write for Illustrated Descriptive Folder 
if you are thinking of buying a couch. 





— 
—— 


U. S. SPRING BED CO., Springfield, Mass. | 
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‘TB ETTER tie your bonnet - strings, 
Snow. She’s singing at the top of 
her lungs, all right.’’ 

The speaker, glistening likea fish with spray, 
stamped up to the stove and beat his stiff, red 
hands together. Even redder was his face, 
whipped to a startling crimson by wind and 
sand and salt. 

Snow pulled his white cap hard down on his 
close-cropped head. 

‘‘Wish I could take a little of this heat with 
me,’’ he said. ‘‘Must be kind of chilly tother 
side of the guzzle.’’ 

‘‘On your way, Snowy !’’ jeered the comfort- 
ably slippered crew. 

Snow opened his mouth once or twice, but he 
was not a ready man, so he opened the door 
and let the inrush of chill wind speak 
for him. Before the chorus of loud 
remonstrances had ceased, he stepped 
out upon the sand and dashed down 
the trough between the dunes toward 
the beach. He was a new recruit, 
and a little sensitive. Somehow he 
always seemed to strike against the pet 
aversions of the crew. He had not 
found his place among them yet, and 
in his gloomy cogitations, he thought 
it would be a long time before he did. 

The reception of his perfectly natural 
remark was a sample of every day’s 
misunderstandings. 

As soon as he emerged from the 

shelter of the dunes and the wind struck 
him with its full force, it blew the 
unpleasant thoughts from his mind. 
It took a stout heart to face the four- 
mile beat in the cold, blast-swept dark, 
but the best staff was a glowing con- 
sciousness that it was an errand of 
mercy, that human lives might be 
dependent upon the clearness of his 
eyes and the keenness of his ears. 
Thus cheered by the bigness of his 
duty, the new recruit stiffened his wide 
shoulders and bent forward to his 
lonely tramp. 

The stars were veiled, but the sea 
gave out a kind of ghastly light that 
illumined the ragged heads of the nearer 
breakers. They were terrifying enough 
in themselves, but behind them were 
mile upon mile of others, rushing, rear- 
ing and foaming in the dark, which 
pulsed with their combined roar. Dis- 
tinct in the tumult was the jarring 
crash of the surf upon the beach, and 
the lesser but more ominous growl of 
the sea across the gridiron of sand-bars. 

The wind was trying to outdo the 
sea. It was an avalanche of air, rush- 
ing landward as if it meant to sweep the 
earth bare. Snow had to dig his toes 
into the beach and lean forward into it, 
and at that it sometimes stopped his 
powerful body and seemed about to 
hurl it backward. It was full of spray 
that stung his face, and it whipped up 
a cloud of sand that it drove along the 
beach with the hiss of grain pouring 
from a thousand chutes. 

The guzzle was a mad caldron of 
spouting, milky seas that seemed bent 
on eating their way through to the bay 
inside. It was as unfordable as the 
rapids of Niagara, and Snow went 
behind the dunes through the torn, flattened 
sedge and straining clumps of wild pea till 
he came out on the high marsh, where the 
trapped king-crabs crackled under his boots. 

He swung out then, passing under the station 
telephone-wire against which the wind cut 
with a shrill wail, and took up his tramp along 
the shelf of the beach. The bar turned here, 
thrusting itself straight into the northeast, 
whence its bitterest blows came. The surf, 
instead of crashing solidly upon it in confused 
and heaped-up hills, now struck it rakingly, 
and long, dangerous tongues of water swept up 
its side with a scythe-like swing that had force 
enough to knock a man off his feet. 

Snow dodged one or two of these vicious 
waves that leaped out of the darkness with the 
swiftness of striking snakes; but he got wet to 
his knees in doing so. The beach was plainly 
untenable. He turned toward the dunes again. 
It would not be easy to walk along their 
undulating spines, ragged with snarled sedge, 
but he would be out of the reach of the sea. 
He was not afraid. Yet it is not pleasant to 
have to spend two winter hours in wet clothing. 

The dunes seemed to be melting away under 
the rasp of the gale. Snow could feel a stream 
of flying sand play against his legs. In the 
first dip he was enveloped in a cloud of it 
that prickled like needles, and forced its way 
between his lips and into his ears. 

He toiled up the slope of the next rise, and 
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ON BLACKFISH SHOAL 


=> @y PETER HALLIDAY “<7 


with the aid of the deep- 
rooted sedge, hauled him- 
self to the wind - smitten 
crest. He opened his eyes, to 

see the blackness cut by the long 
red trail of a rocket, that was torn and 
extinguished so suddenly by the gale 
that for a moment he believed it to have 
been an optical illusion. 







little mare, the crew pushing 
and the captain guiding the 
way along the sedge and 
water-hidden road on the inside 
of the chain of dunes. , 
Only the captain kept his eye on their 
whereabouts. The others labored, with 
heads down, helping Dolly. They slipped 


But he pulled out aj} and strained over the stretch of black, slime- 


Coston light and some wind-proof matches, | crusted flat, which glowed phosphorescently 


and began to force the butt of the former into | under their feet, and struck across the head of the | 


DRAWN BY H. BURGESS 





“SO LONG, CAPTAINI" HE SAID. “YOU BET WE'LL SEND HER BACK QUICKI” 


the sand. Then a second crimson streak wrig- 
gled up above Blackfish bar, and he touched a 
match to the fuse. The flame spit and crackled 
for a moment, and as Snow backed off, it 
flowered into a brilliant pink glow that illumined 
the beach for a hundred feet. 

Snow was nearer the station than he was to 
the signal-house, so there was nothing for it 
but to turn back. With the wind behind him, 
he ran fast, his frozen trousers crackling and 
rasping against his legs. His chilled blood 
began to flow warm again. 

There was no worse spot in all that danger- 
ous section of coast than Blackfish bar. No 
ship that struck it ever lived long. 

He reached the station-house and almost 
hurled the door from its hinges. 

‘*A wreck two miles to the south’ard!’’ he 
panted; but every man was on his feet and 
plunging into pea-jackets and long boots before 
the words were out of his mouth. 

“Off Blackfish bar?’’ snapped out Captain 
Jaynes, tucking his beard under his collar. 

“Off Blackfish.’’ 

‘*That’s a mess! Blake, you get Dolly. 
Run the truck out, boys. Put in the breeches- 
buoy.”’ ° 

The double doors rumbled open. The long, 
white surf-boat on its truck shot out on the 
sand where Dolly stood ready, her tail and 
rough coat blown all askew by the wind. The 


traces were snapped on, and off went the sturdy | 





marsh that made in from the bay. The wet, 
frost-rotted sedge reached to the hubs and coiled 
round spokes and axles. It hid shallow drains, 
into which they slumped up to their knees, and 
at those moments the icy wind seemed to burst 
upon them with redoubled fury, and only their 
broad shoulders kept the truck from being over- 
turned. 

From the northern edge of the marsh to the 
beach off Blackfish bar was a half-mile of 
coarse sand, slightly caked on the surface by 
the frost. It was about the hardest pull of all, 








over that last stretch, for there the dunes were 
too low to break the wind which, full of spray 
and cutting grit, opposed them with a deep | 
roar. 

Fat Dolly was nearly played out when | 
Captain Jaynes turned her through a gap and | 
down on the beach. Snow’s light had gone | 
out, but not before the captain had marked its | 
location accurately. 

‘*Here we are, boys!’’ he shouted. 
on the search-light, Hill !’’ 

The men needed no commands. They knew 
exactly what to do, and they did it with a 
rapidity born of much experience; but all knew 
that it was a bad outlook. 

It was doubtful whether a surf-boat could | 
live in such a sea as was piling up thick on | 
the shoals. The search-light, shooting out its | 
great, golden ray, confirmed their suspicions. 
The mountainous breakers rolling in over | 
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Blackfish bar were met by a cross-sea run- 
ning in from the north, that broke the swing 
of the larger masses and crowded them together 
in a chaos of leaping, swirling, foam-piumed 
water. 

Captain Jaynes shook his head. 

‘*It’s bad,’’ he said. ‘‘We’d have to go 
round outside of this to get at ’em with a 
boat. We'll try the buoy first. Got her ready, 
boys ?’’ 

**Aye, aye!’’ cried Lentz and Mullen. 

The three masts of a schooner, broadside to 
the beach, glowed dull red in the beam of the 
light. How she had worked inside of Black- 
fish bar was a mystery that no one stopped to 
consider at the moment. That she had, meant 
that she had little time to live, and that was 

the fact that concerned the life-savers. 
The seas boomed against her bilge and 
swept boiling white across her deck. 
The crew, dim and motionless shapes, 
clustered in the rigging. 

‘It’s a short shot,’’ said Captain 
Jaynes, ‘‘but it’s got to go just right.’’ 

He squinted along the little brass 
gun, and after raising and lowering the 
muzzle several times, pulled the lan- 
yard. Snow crouched in the lee of the 
boat and strained his eyes to see the 
result of the shot. There was a long, 
anxious wait. Then Hill gave a shout. 

“IT think it fetched her right, cap- 
tain !’’ 

There was some movement among 
the shapes in the rigging. A man 
ascended slowly, stiffly, and presently 
the light line attached to the missile 
began to glide out, pulling after it the 
hawser of the breeches-buoy. Another 
sailor then ascended to help his half- 
frozen companion, and the rope ran out 
with more speed. In a short time it 
was made fast to the mast, and with a 
cheer of encouragement, the life-savers 
anchored their end of the hawser and 
seized the line that controlled the return 
of the buoy. 

One after another five benumbed, ice- 
encrusted men were drawn ashore and 
wrapped in thick government blankets. 

**Is that all of you?’’ shouted Captain 
Jaynes. 

**Cookee’s left,’’ said one of the 
men. ‘‘He couldn’t get to the main- 
mast to come off with us. He’s on 
the foremast.’’ 

**He was, but he ain’t now!’’ cried 
another. ‘‘That last sea picked him 
off. Poor old Jonesy !’’ 

The last sailor rescued controlled his 
convulsively chattering teeth. 

**No, it didn’t !’’ he protested. ‘‘ Jones 
is there, sure. I saw him as I put my 
legs into the buoy, and he says, ‘Tell 
’em not to forget me, White!’ Sure he 
said it.’’ 

Captain Jaynes struck his hands to- 
gether. 

‘*The poor fellow! This is bad. He’s 
stiffer’n a poker by now, probably, and 
he’d have to be as limber as a cat to 
get across into the mainmast. I guess 
this means a little row for us.’’ 

‘*Why, we’d have to work round to 
the eastward of the shoals !’’ exclaimed 
Hill. ‘‘Just look at how it’s piling 

up out there now. She’ll be driftwood by 
then, captain.’’ 

‘Sure she will,’’ said White. ‘‘She was 
warping open and shedding planks fast when I 
left. Poor Jonesy !’’ 

Snow rose and shook himself just as be did 
every morning when he left his warm cot for 
the chill air of the living-room. 

**Pull me out there to cookee,’’ he said. 
‘*Maybe she won’t split up right off.’’ 

Everybody stared at him. Captain Jaynes 
hesitated. 

‘*What, you, Snow? Weill—say, you’re all 
right. But can you get him if he’s there?’’ 

**Tf he’s there I can,’’ said Snow. ‘‘Time’s 
going, though.’’ 

In respectful silence they helped Snow into 
the breeches-buoy, and he knew by their 
manner that he was one of them now, whether 
he failed or not. 

‘*If anything happens,’’ said Captain Jaynes, 
‘‘remember we’re on the end of this line. 
Swing her out, boys!’’ 

The first breaker struck Snow full in the 
chest. Drenched and battered, he broke through 
the green wall into a many-peaked, whirling 
sea, that tossed him about like a piece of drift- 
wood; but the stout arms behind tore him out 
of its clutches and up the shaking arcs of the 
ropes. 

Now his feet were clear and the broadsides 
of spray shot crackling under him. He could 

























































































lift his dripping face from his arms and meet 
the blackness and the wind. Suddenly the 
schooner took form close ahead, spouting wild 
geysers along her hull and rattling spectral 
rigging swollen with salt ice. 

In another moment he was in the slippery 
crosstrees, clinging for dear life. He did not 
need to see the rapid destruction taking place 
below, for the violent vibrations of the mast 
recorded every lurch of the doomed vessel and 
every blow of the seas that were ripping the 
planks from her hull. But he had seen the 
dark figure of the cook through the spray 
streaming between the fore and mainmast, and 
a glow of triumph heartened him as a feeble 
answer was returned to his hail. 

The man, however, hung in his lashings 
half-frozen and helpless. Snow saw that he 
must go to the fellow. With the rigging broken 
and encrusted with ice, the boom of the fore- 
mast—the sail had been blown to shreds—offered 
the only road. He must cross the great, pitch- 
ing, thrashing stick somehow, and soon. He 
slid down the mainmast to the jaws of the 
wedged gaff and leaned forward, watching the 
long stick below. For a moment it hung 
almost motionless inboard, and in that moment 
he leaped. 

He struck it with a painful shock, and as he 
lay along it, gasping, he saw a green sea tower 
above the windward bulwarks. He clutched 
the boom with arms and legs, and the next 
moment was engulfed in roaring water and 
swung to leeward. 

The boom bid up with a violence that threat- 
ened to tear it from the mast, and hung sway- 
ing over the side while the huge wave growled 
on its way. 

Snow hitched himself along its slippery 
length with as much haste as his bruised body 
permitted. Then the boom settled back again 
and met another roller; but Snow was now so 
near the mast that only the comb of the sea 
deluged him. Almost before it had ceased to 
hiss about his waist, he was crawling forward, 
and before another sea could catch him, his 
bleeding hands were on the foremast. 

‘*Hello, shipmate!’’ he shouted. 

**Aye, aye,’’ said the cook. ‘‘Have you got 
a knife about you? This lashing’s as stiff as 
my arms.’’ 

Snow put his clasp-knife between his teeth 
and climbed to where the cook hung. As he 
sawed through the frozen rope, the man chat- 
tered in his ear: 

‘*You’re a good ’un! Those cowards left me. 
Do you think we can get out of this? Hear 
that! Her back’s cracked !’’ 

‘Shut up!’’ cried Snow. ‘‘Catch hold now, 
and slide. Easy there, easy !’’ 

Together they slid down to the grinding 
jaws of the boom. A solid spout of spray 
blinded them, and almost swept the cook to the 
deck. 

‘*Buck up!’’ yelled Snow, and with his raw 
hands began to beat back some circulation in 
the other’s stiff arms. ‘‘Buck up, man! We’ve 
got to ge¢ across here quick !’’ 

The cook shuddered, as well he might. He 
looked at the boom pitching in the path of the 
seas that broke over the deck, and shut his 
eyes. 

**T can’t cross it!’? he whined. 
well go overboard here.’’ 

A sea struck the schooner, raised her from 
her death-bed, and flung her down again with 
a crash that drove in her bottom like an egg- 
shell. 

**Come on!’’ roared Snow. 
chance !’’ 

Fear rather than courage had suddenly 
emboldened the cook. After that last dreadful 
throe he was like a rat in a corner, driven to 
extremities. Desperately he sprang out upon 
the boom, and so rapidly did he move that 
Snow kept at his heels with difficulty. Fortu- 
nately, the vessel had settled upon an even keel, 
and none of the waves that foamed across her 
deck struck them; but when they reached the 
tip of the boom it was another matter. Fearing 
that the cook might leap recklessly off in his 
panic, Snow caught him by the legs. 

He could not hold the frantic man, however. 
With a half-leap, half-swing, the cook left the 
boom. Snow slipped as he clutched for him 
and followed him to the deck, and a wave 
rolling inboard, brought them together violently 
against the shattered bulwarks, through a wide 
gap in which the water rushed outward with 
fury, sucking the half-drowned cook along 
with it. 

In the nick of time Snow seized the man by 
the collar of his reefer, and held him aboard 
by main force. 

‘*Now, you fool!’’ he shouted, as the suction 
ceased. He shook the fellow angrily. ‘‘Come 
on!’? 

Half-dragging the cther, he made for the 
mainmast. It was only a few yards away, but 
the seas were running so fast and high that 
they were almost caught before they made it. 
The foaming water shot across the deck, then 
rose with a great surge, but too late to do 
more than boil about their legs as they stood 
on the jaws of the main boom, clutching the 
halyards. 

The cook looked at Snow solemnly. 

‘*You’re all right, mate,’’ he said. 
a fool.’’ 

By the help of rings and halyards they 
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climbed to where the hawsers of the breeches- 
buoy were lashed. 

‘Get in,’’ ordered Snow, ‘‘and tell the boys 
to send her back on the jump.’’ 

The cook hesitated. ‘Then he thrust his legs 
into the stiff canvas bag and caught Snow’s 
hand. 

‘So long, captain!’’ he said. 
we’ll send her back quick !’’ 


**You bet 


Snow jerked the 







H ERE’S the milk, ma. I’ll eat as soon 
as you strain it, for I’m in a hurry 
to get down to the further meadow.’’ 

Silas Doolittle’s voice preceded him into the 
little kitchen, where ‘‘ma’’ was usually to be 
found; but when he himself reached it, he 
stopped on the threshold in amazement. There 
was nobody in the kitchen. 

‘*Ma! Ma!’’ called Mr. Doolittle. ‘‘Where 
are ye? There, what’sthat?’’ He ran hastily 
to the tiny bedroom which opened out of the 
kitchen, and there was his wife, feebly calling 
him and trying to raise herself from the pillows. 

‘*Whatever’s the matter, ma? Are ye hurt? 
Here, take a smell o’ this camphor, an’ I’ll get 
a drink of water.’’ 

In his haste to render assistance, Silas poured 
both camphor and water indiscriminately over 
Mrs. Doolittle. The pungent odor 
revived her, and to her husband’s 
repeated questions, she answered : 

‘*?'T-was pretty hot in the kitchen, 
and the smell of the ham kind of 
affected me, I guess. Anyway, I 
felt faint.’’ 

‘*Well, you lie still, an’ I’ll fetch 
ye a cup of tea. There ain’t any 
call for a doctor, is there?’’ 

‘‘My, no!’’ said Mrs. Doolittle. 
‘*T’ll be all right pretty soon.’’ 

‘Now probably you need a 
tonic,’’ said Silas, as he brought 
the cup of tea. ‘‘Wouldn’t it do 
you good to take some of them 
dandelion bitters? -They’re power- 
ful for settin’ a body up.’’ 

Mrs. Doolittle’s very soul re- 
volted at the thought of the bitters, 
and she hastened to say: 

‘*No, no, Silas! I don’t need 
any bitters. ’T'was just the heat. 
There ain’t a mite of air stirring, 
and I was all het up bakin’ johnny- 
cake. First off, I’d a mind to 
give ye bread.’’ 

‘*] should think you was sick 
sure if you gave me bread, and 
I don’t know but I’d be, too. I 
don’t think I’ve had breakfast if 
I don’t get hot bread of some 
kind.’’ 

Mrs. Doolittle recovered her usual 
strength in a day or two, and went 
about her daily duties, duties which 
began with the first flush of morn 
and lasted till nightfall. 

It was an extremely sultry sum- 
mer, and the kitchen where Mrs. 
Doolittle did her work was small 
and close. A tow mornings after. her fret 
‘faint spell,’’ Mrs. Doolittle had another, 
which so alarmed her husband that he insisted 
on a thorough trial of the dandelion bitters. 
Much to his surprise, they had no effect on the 
patient, so Silas determined to go to town and 
get a tonic from old Doctor Martin. On his 
way thither he passed his friend, Hiram Haw- 
kins, who asked him where he was going. 

‘*T’m drivin’ in town to see old Doctor Martin 
and get a tonic for Fidelia. She’s real peaked 
and don’t have any appetite, someway.’’ 

‘‘Say, Silas, why don’t ye try the city doctor 
that’s stayin’ to the Hill place? He gave Mis’ 
Tucker’s Ellen, ’twas so pindlin’, some little 
white pills that set her up smart as a cricket in 
no time, and he’s eased up Gran’ther Babcock’s 
rheumatiz wonderful. I’m lookin’: for Mis’ 
Hawkins to get a bit under the weather to try 
him myself. ’Twon’t cost ye more than Doctor 
Martin, and besides, it’s three miles less to 
drive.’’ 

“TIT snummy, I’vea good mind to!’’ said Silas. 

‘*Wal, ye know what ’tis about spoilin’ a 
good mind.’’ 

‘*That’s so,’’ said Silas, and clucking to old 
Fan, he turned the corner and drove up the 
hill toward Windy Brow, as the Hills called 
their farm when they began taking summer 
boarders. 

Doctor Clayton was a man of about forty, 
with rather peculiar ideas about men and med- 
icine. He had now been established at the 
Hills’ for some three weeks, and through his 
loquacious landlady was more or less familiar 
with the family history of the occupants of the 
farmhouses which came within the immediate 
range of his vision. 

This warm July afternoon he was sitting on 
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signal-rope. Presently the buoy started forward 
on its shoreward journey. 

By the strong glare of the search-light Snow 
saw it bob and swing as wind and water struck 
it till it gained the beach at last. In an incred- 
ibly short time it was travelling back to the 
schooner, and Snow realized with a thrill that 
the ‘‘boys’’ were making the buoy jump for 
him as he had never seen it before. 


the veranda, and Mrs. Hill had dropped into 
a low rocking-chair near by for a bit of gossip. 
She caught sight of a vehicle down on what 
was known as the ‘‘lower road.’’ 

‘*T declare to goodness,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘if 
that ain’t Silas Doolittle drivin’ old Fan! It’s 
a rare sight to see him anywhere but in the 
fields these busy days. I haven’t ever told 
you anything about the Doolittles, have I? 
No? They own the biggest farm in this county. 
He and his wife have earned every penny of 
it, too. I haven’t ever known ’em to take a 
holiday, and they’ve been married now going 
on twenty-five years. Work agrees with Silas, 
but I’m thinkin’ Fidely’s most wore out. I 
couldn’t keep my eyes off her in church Sunday, 
she looked so frail. Afterwards I thought 
maybe partly ’twas her clothes. She’s worn 
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that Stella shawl and that straw bonnet with a| 


green ribbon for everlasting. As I was saying, 
Fidely’s most worked out. Don’t -keep any 
help and does the whole of the work, and they 
keep three hired men all summer. Goodness, 
Silas is p’intin’ right up the hill!’’ 

Mr. Doolittle stopped at the gate, hitched 
his horse, and came up to the piazza where the 
two were sitting. 

“How do, Mrs. Hill! I’ve come to see 
Doctor Clayton. Is he about anywheres?’’ 

‘‘Here’s Doctor Clayton, right here, and if 
you’ve come to see him, you don’t want to see 
me, so I’ll go in.’’ 

Mr. Doolittle gave Doctor Clayton a detailed 
account of his wife’s illness, and ended with 
saying, ‘‘She’s took most a jugful of dandelion 
bitters, but it hasn’t done her any good, and I 
want you to give her something that’ll set her 
right up. ’Twon’t do for her to be sick right 
in the best spell of butter-makin’.’’ 

Doctor Clayton asked a few questions, rather 
strange ones, Silas thought. 

‘*l’m somewhat peculiar in my methods,’’ 
he concluded, ‘‘and I often like to see a patient 
without its being known that I am a physician. 
Could you arrange for me to call on your wife 
in that way ?’’ 

Silas was no diplomat, and he studied the 
question seriously. Finally, looking up, he 
saw a flower that adorned the doctor’s coat. 

‘Well, if you think enough of flowers to wear 
’em in your clothes, maybe you’d like to see 
my wife’s pinks. She’s got lots of ’em, all 
colors, in the front yard. She sets great store 
by her posies, and sometimes I think it’s bending 
over ’em in the hot sun that’s used her up.’’ 


The front yard of the Doolittles was ablaze 




















with flowers, conspicuous among which were 
the beds of fragrant pinks. 

**Indeed,’’ said Doctor Clayton, as he drew 
rein at the gate and gazed at the masses of 
blossoms, ‘‘if Mrs. Doolittle takes care of these 
flowers, she has her hands full! No wonder 
she’s proud of them !’’ 

A rap at the front door brought Mrs. Doolittle, 
a thin, delicate -looking woman, in a faded 
cotton gown. 

“T beg your pardon for disturbing you,’’ 
said the doctor, ‘‘but I admire your pinks so 
much I have ventured to ask if I might have 
a few. I never saw finer ones outside a 
florist’s.’’ 

A flush came into Mrs. Doolittle’s cheek. 
To hear her flowers praised was more than if 
she herself had received a compliment. 

Doctor Clayton lingered long in the little 
garden, talking with Mrs. Doolittle, who, happy 
in the unusual sympathy of a kindred spirit, 
betrayed unconsciously the meagerness and bar- 
renness of her life. 

Punctual to the hour set, that evening Mr. 
Doolittle arrived at Windy Brow for the medi- 
cine and prescription. Doctor Clayton was 
sitting on the veranda, but instead of speaking 
of Mrs. Doolittle, he opened the conversation 
by remarking : 

‘*You have a large farm, I understand, Mr. 
Doolittle ?’’ 

‘*Yes, pretty fair, about three hundred acres 
all told.’’ 

‘*That means you have to employ a good 
deal of help. Do you board your men?’’ 

‘*We feed ’em,’’ said Silas, ‘‘but mostly they 
sleep at home. I’ve got five men through July 
and August.’’ 

‘*Your cook must be pretty busy cooking 
three hearty meals for six men.’’ 

**Cook? Why, Mrs. Doolittle does 


the cookin’. We don’t keep any girl, 
if that’s what you mean.’’ 
‘*Indeed! But of course the large, 


roomy farm kitchens, with the breezes 
coming in at doors and windows, are 
ideal work-rooms. You keep cows, 
too?’ 

‘*The best lot of cows in the county 
belongs to Silas Doolittle, if I say it 
myself, and their butter brings about 
the highest price in the market, 
too!’ 

‘*You must keep an experienced 
butter-maker. Do you have a man 
or a woman?’’ 

‘‘Why, no. Mrs. Doolittle makes 
the butter. She’s dreadful proud of 
her butter.’’ 

‘*T never saw a finer flower-garden 
than your wife’s. It must take quite 
a bit of your time helping care for 
it.°? 

‘*Man alive!’’ cried Silas. ‘‘You 
can’t know much about farming if 
you think I can afford to waste time 


on a posy-garden. If Mrs. Doolittle 
raises posies, she has to take care of 
7em.’’ 


**To be sure,’’ said the doctor. 
**T should have known. But I noticed 
what a thrifty vegetable-garden you 
have. That is your recreation, per- 
haps?’ 

‘“No, Mrs. Doolittle takes most of 
the care of the garden after it’s 
planted.’’ 

‘*Mr. Doolittle, when you married 
your wife you promised to love, honor 
and cherish her, didn’t you? Have 
you fulfilled that promise ?’’ 

Silas Doolittle stared at the doctor as if he 
thought he had suddenly gone daft. 

‘*Mr. Doolittle,’’ the doctor went on, without 
waiting for the astonished Silas to reply, ‘‘your 
wife is of that temperament that she will keep 
going as long as her body will obey her will; 
then her life will go out as quickly as a candle 
blown by a rough wind. She has used up 
most of her vitality now. What we must do 
is to get it back and set her on the road to a 
good old age. I say ‘we,’ for you must help. 
Here is some medicine—have her take it accord- 
ing to the directions. And here is a course of 
treatment which I have written out for a period 
of several days. This is for you to follow, 
but on no account show it to your wife or speak 
to her about it.’’ 

Silas took the medicine and the slips of paper. 

**T hope you’ve given her a powerful tonic, 
doctor,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m considerable worried 
about Fidelia.’’ 

Doctor Clayton watched Silas drive away 
in the dusk, and said to himself: 

‘This will give me a chance to prove whether 
my theory is correct. It’s an experiment well 
worth trying, and if I’m any judge of charac- 
ter, Silas Doolittle’s the one to assist me in 
carrying it out to the letter. I’d like to see 
him when he reads my directions !’’ 

Silas was indeed astonished when, at a discreet 
distance from the house, he lighted his lantern 
and read over the slips of paper which the 
doctor had given him. 

Richard M. Clayton, M.D. Office Hours: 


153 W. 64th St. 8.00 A.M., 1.00 P.M. 
Telephone 3043. 


For Mr. Silas Doolittle. New York, July 19. 


BR Belsey, the florist, has some fine Lady- 
Washington geraniums just coming into bloom. 




















Mrs. Doolittle has wished for a slip. See that she 
has a whole plant to-day. A slip is too small a 
dose for her just now. 

July 20th. Convince yourself that hot bread 
does not agree with you, and see that Mrs. Doo- 
little bakes no more for your breakfast. 

July 2ist. Thanks to rural delivery, you will 
find a copy of “How to Grow Flowers” in your 
mail-box this morning. See that Mrs. Doolittle 
has it immediately. 

July 224. Peggy Albright will wash all the 
utensils and scrub the dairy each day for the priv- 
ilege of learning to make butter like Mrs. Doo- 
little’s. Have Mrs. Doolittle begin teaching her 
to-day. 

July 2d. Rev. Samuel Scovill of Boston 
preaches in Bridgewater té-day, Sunday. Take 
Mrs. Doolittle over to hear him. Take a lunch, 
and returning, stop in Randall’s woods and eat by 
the cold spring. 

July 24th. This is the day Mr. Hart would like 
the help of you and your hired men which you 
promised for the haying season. You will take 
dinner and supper with him. 

July 25th. Prefer the dining-room to the kitchen 
as the place in which to eat your meals hereafter. 
Its windows look into the flower-garden. 

July 26th. Give Mrs. Doolittle the bulb cata- 
logue which you will find in the mail-box this 
morning. 

July 27th. Suggest sleeping in the south chamber 
for the rest of the summer. 

July 28th. The Widow Mullen would be glad to 
wash in exchange for her winter potatoes, and 
there are seven little Mullens. Make the bargain 
to-day. 

July 29th. Loosen one of old Fan’s shoes, and 
ask Mrs. Doolittle to drive to Greenville in the 
afternoon to have it reset. Mrs. Carter, next door 
to the blacksmith’s, wishes to exchange phlox 
for picotees. Mrs. Carter will attend to the flower 
part. 

July 30th. Ask Mrs. Doolittle how many kinds 
of pinks she has, and have her point them out to 
you. Go to church if you choose. 

July 3ist. Break one of your farm implements. 

August ist. Go to town to get broken tool 
mended, and take Mrs. Doolittle. Better hitch in 
front of Miss Cranford’s millinery shop. It’s shady. 
In the window is a black lace bonnet with a bunch 
of moss-roses for trimming. Being late in the 
season, it is marked down. Come to me in the 
evening and tell me how Mrs. Doolittle is doing, 
and get some more medicine, if needed. 


Silas Doolittle read and reread the slips of 


paper. 

‘*Well, of all the—and he a New York 
doctor, too! I wonder if he’s trying a new 
kind of faith-cure? Posies, and making butter, 
and breaking my tools, and—and— well, I 
snummy !’’ he exclaimed, as the talk with the 
doctor flashed across his mind. ‘‘I believe he’s 
trying to show me I haven’t cherished Fidelia, 
and that’s what ails her! If cherishing is going 
to cure her, I can’t be too quick beginning it. 
Go ’long, Fan! You’ve got to be up early to go 
after a Lady Washington, whatever that may 
be.” 

Silas, spurred on by his newly awakened 
emotions, followed all the doctor’s directions 
to the letter, and did it so adroitly that Mrs. 
Doolittle discovered nothing unusual in the 
way affairs proceeded, although she did say, 
as Silas helped her into the wagon, preparatory 
to following out the last ‘‘direction’’ of the 
doctor : 

‘*Seems as if I was getting to be considerable 
of a gadabout. Up to Miry’s Thursday, over 
to Greenville Saturday, and here Tuesday 
starting to town. Peggy Albright is going to 
stay till we get back, and she’ll start supper 
if we’re late. Beats all how handy she is about 
the butter already. I hardly laid hand to it 
to-day. And Mrs. Mullen took hold and ironed 
most of the clothes yesterday. So I feel chipper 
as a bird to-day, because of not having to stand 
over the stove.’’ 

Arrived in town, Mr. Doolittle hitched his 
horses at the spot indicated by Doctor Clayton, 
and leaving Mrs. Doolittle in the wagon, went 
about his business. Before her in the window 
of the millinery shop was displayed, among 
other confections of straws and ribbons, a 
pretty black lace bonnet. 

‘*My, but that black’s a pretty bonnet !’’ she 
thought. ‘‘It’s just what I’d choose if I was 
getting one.’’ 

Just then Silas returned, and as he came up 
to the wagon, he glanced as if by accident 
toward the window. 

‘*Well, I declare, ma, look at the posies on 
that black bonnet! Look as if they were 
growing, don’t they? ‘Seems as if you could 
most smell ’em.’? And Silas sniffed, as if 
indeed the scentless flowers were exhaling fra- 
grance. 

‘*That’s exactly what I was thinking, Silas.’’ 
Silas stepped nearer the window. 

‘*Ma,’’ he said, ‘‘this bonnet is marked down 
two dollars from regular price. It’s three and 
a half. Is that cheap?’’ 

*‘Cheap? I should say so!’’ 

‘*Well, if it’s a bargain, let’s go in and see 
it. You wanted a bonnet last spring.’’ 

Together the two went into the shop. Doctor 
Clayton had arranged for his ‘‘experiment’’ to 
be carried out smoothly, so the saleswoman 
was prepared for the visit. 

She took the bonnet from the window at 
Silas’s request. 

‘*Madam would like to try it on?’’ she asked. 
“‘One could tell better if it would please.’’ 

She seated Mrs. Doolittle before a tall mirror, 
took off the old straw, and set the new bonnet 
in its place. The combination with the old 
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Stella shawl and the rusty bombazine dress 
was most incongruous. 

**Oh, it’s too fine!’’ said Mrs. Doolittle, half- 
rising. ‘‘I haven’t any —’’ 

‘*Tf madam would allow me?’’ said the girl, 
and she began to loosen Mrs. Doolittle’s hair, 
which was drawn back tightly against her 
head. ‘‘There, that is much better, and if I 
might also —’’ And taking off the old shawl, 
she put a black boa of soft, fluffy chiffon about 
her shoulders. ‘‘When madam has on her best 
gown,’’ she continued, ‘‘the bonnet will be 
most becoming, will it not, sir?’’ turning to 
Silas, who stood gazing at Fidelia with open- 
eyed astonishment. 

A pink fuch was on her cheske, her eyes 
were shining, and her hair, rearranged so be- 
comingly by the girl’s dexterous fingers, softened 
the outlines of her face till she looked almost 
like the pretty Fidelia of long ago. 

‘*Well, of all the —’’ he began, then checked 
himself. ‘‘Ma, you’re going to have that bonnet, 
and something to go with it, and if this young 
woman could go along and help ye pick it out, 
T’ll be obliged, and more, too.’’ 

Under the skilful guidance of the saleswoman, 
a visit was paid to a dry-goods store, where 
a@ pretty summer silk was chosen, Mrs. Doo- 
little protesting that muslin was good enough. 
Shoes, gloves and a black lace-trimmed cape 
were added to the purchases, and in addition, 
a dressmaker was engaged to have the dress 
made for the following Saturday. 

**T declare, Silas,’’ said Mrs. Doolittle, as 
they drove homeward, ‘‘I don’t know what 
possessed me to let you buy all those things!’’ 

‘‘O sho, that’s nothing! I can afford it. 





I guess the hay-crop’s turning out better’n I 
expected. ’’ 

**Guess that doctor’s tonic’s doing ye good,’’ 
said Silas, as Fidelia, without waiting for 
assistance, sprang lightly to the ground. 

“T guess ’tis. I haven’t felt so spry all 
summer !’’ And Silas, at her reply, chuckled 
all the way to the barn. 

Doctor Clayton sat on the porch that evening, 
when a cheery voice out of the darkness called 
out: 

‘*That you, doctor? Fidelia’s doing splendid, 
and I’m here to get some more medicine.’’ 
And sitting down, Silas Doolittle told the result 
of the doctor’s ‘‘tonic.’’ ‘‘And I added to 
your bonnet prescription, for I got her a dress 
and shoes and things. *Twon’t be too much 
for her, will it?’’ 

‘*You’ll do, Mr. Doolittle,’ said the doctor, 
laughing, ‘‘and I think you will need no further 
directions. ’’ 

“Oh, don’t desert me now, doctor, just as 
I’m learning. I’ll want a few more directions, 
but maybe Fidelia won’t need any more pills.’’ 

‘*Beats all what that city doctor’s medicine 
did for your wife!’’ said Hiram Hawkins, as 
he and Silas met a few weeks later. ‘‘I saw 
her in church yesterday, an’ I could hardly 
believe ’twas her; she looked nigh ten years 
younger. What kind of medicine did the doctor 
give her?’’ 

‘*?T was a tonic,’’ said Silas, solemnly ; ‘‘a 
new kind.’’ 

‘*Must have been a powerful one to set her 
up so smart. I’m kind of hoping Mis’ Haw- 
kins’ll get a mite under the weather, so I can 
try him myself.’’ 


THE COUNTRY EDITOR 
By the Hon. John A. re gaye A 


Governor of Minnesota 


F I were asked the main 
point of difference be- 
tween the rural and the 

urban editor, I should say it is 
largely a matter of personality. In 
the one case the personality is the 
chief asset; in the other it is no 
longer appreciable. 

Few of the great city newspapers 
print the names of their editors, and 
often no one knows their guiding 
spirits. The editorial page is re- 
garded as the expression of the paper, 
not as the conviction of a person. 

Almost unconsciously the great 
newspapers have undergone a process 
of eliminating of the individual. As 
a whole they have not deteriorated 
in literary quality ; on the contrary, 
we have better newspapers. The 
editorials are just as sound and the 
news features just as interesting—but 
the man behind is no longer visible. 

In the country the editor lives 
‘‘near to nature’s heart.’’ He is 
part and parcel of the community 
life. Everybody knows him. When 
he chronicles the arrival of the 
‘bouncing boy,’’ or when he ex- 
tends condolences to ‘‘the bereaved 
family,’’ those interested feel the 
gentle touch of a friendly hand. He 
records triumphs and successes in 
the spirit of participation ; his chroni- 
cle of vicissitudes and struggles and 
sorrows has the element of personal 
sympathy. 

In its general aspect the country 
town is not different from the large 
city. Here there are the same divi- 
sions and strata of society ; the same 
social and political problems; the HON 
same surges of ambition; the same 
world-old combat of greed and power with 
chivalry and self-restraint. But in the country 
town a common bond of sympathy runs through 
all the elements of social life. In the last 
analysis the newspaper is a mirror, reflecting 
the hopes and aspirations, the trials and trib- 
ulations of the people it serves. The country 
community is bound with a closer intimacy, 
and for that reason the attitude of its newspapers 
is necessarily more provincial and paternal. 


No Mystery About Him. 


or HE environment and the duties of the 
country editor tend to make him a 

fair critic and safe judge of men and 
measures, for the nature of his work accustoms 
him to weigh opinions in the even balance. 
Unlike the lawyer, always a special pleader, 
or other professional men confined by a narrow 
outlook on a single phase of life, the editor is 
the impartial recorder and reviewer, seeking 
only the truth. 

The lawyer has an easy road to fame com- 
pared with that of the editor. As ex-President 
Cleveland set forth in his last article in The 
Companion, there is an air of mystery sur- 
rounding the intricacies of the law. The 
exigencies of the profession require the lawyer 
to be a ready and fluent speaker, and this 
power is an aid to prominence in public affairs. 

There is nothing mysterious about the country 












editor—unless it be the source 
of his income! The school- 
teacher, the minister, the 
young college graduate, and 
numerous other people about the 
town know, or think they know, 
how to run a newspaper better 
than does the editor. He is not 
always given the opportunity for 
training as a public speaker, and 
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the nature of his work in a measure unfits him 
for quick thinking and clear expression before 
people. His composition is of slower process 
and is done in the quiet of the sanctum, where 
only the rhythmic throb of the presses and the 
gentle clink of the type are heard. 

But the influence of the writer is more lasting 
than that of the orator, and even for temporary 
purposes is often as great. 

The degree of success in either case is, of | 
course, largely a matter of ability, but frequently 
when a community finds itself in position to 
confer the mark of greatness upon one of its | 
number, it will lay the laureled crown at the 
feet of the editor—provided the lawyers are all 
busy, or do not happen to be looking when the 
call comes. 

Then, too, the lawyer has the advantage of a 
professional training, which seldom is vouch- 
safed to the editor. There is no school for 
country journalism, and the editor usually 
acquires his knowledge and experience in the 
hard school of the country printing - office, 
advancing to the successive stages of the work 
as ability and opportunity allow. 

But, after all, prominence and applause are 
not always a just measure of the success which 
men attain; there are victories along ‘‘the cool 
sequestered vale’’ no less important than the 
victories achieved in ‘‘the madding crowd’s 
ignoble strife.’’ 

Although the average editor is prone to regard 

















himself in the light of ‘‘a mute, inglorious 
Milton,’’ the profession has contributed very 
largely to public life. 

It has often been said that Minnesota is gov- 
erned by the country editor. This may not be 
strictly true, but certainly the ‘‘fourth estate’’ 
is more numerously represented there in public 
place than in any other commonwealth. 





A State Where Editors Rule! 


Tr HE governor, his private secretary and 

executive clerk are couni:y newspaper 
SERA men; so are the labor commissioner, 
the executive agent of the game and fish com- 
mission, the state oil inspector, the state libra- 
rian, the secretary and assistant secretary of 
state, the assistant labor commissioner, the state 
fire warden, the assistant fire marshal, the 
deputy public examiner, the secretary of the 
dairy and food commission, the assistant clerk 
of the supreme court, the secretary of the board 
of control. 

Both political parties have recognized the 
capability of the country editor for official posi- 
tion from the earliest history of the state, and 
he has always been an active force in legisla- 
tive councils and in the minor places under the 
national and state governments. 

Then, too, there is glory enough in just being 
an editor. What young journalist has not held 
up to his flushed and eager eye the editorial 
page of his first issue and gazed proudly upon 
the name next preceding the words, ‘‘editor 
and proprietor ?’’ 

When the years roll by, and the struggles of 
adversity are not always sweetened by the 
plums of fame and fortune, he may lose the 
elasticity of youthful pride and vainglory, but 
through the shadows there beams still the same 
belief in the loftiness of his profession. 

The country printing-oftice is prolific of ludi- 
crous situations, and many a laugh has been 
provoked at the expense of the editor or reporter 
uncertain of his facts. Some fifteen years ago 
a newcomer from Iowa started a Democratic 
paper in a little town in southern Minnesota. 
A campaign was in progress, and a one-legged 
man, habitually attired in a blue suit, was the 
candidate for register of deeds. It was easy to 
think of him as a veteran of the Civil War, 
and the local paper of which I speak published 
a vigorous eulogy of the old soldier, urging the 
election of ‘‘the deserving veteran who left a 
limb on a Southern battle-field.’’ 

The chagrin of the editor may be imag- 
ined when his Republican contemporary 
came out the next week with the infor- 
mation that the candidate had never been 
a soldier, and that his leg was taken off by 
a cider-press in Pennsylvania ten years 
after the war had closed. 

The story is told that soon after Chief 
Justice Chase assumed the gubernatorial 
chair in Ohio he issued his proclamation 
appointing a Thanksgiving day. To make 
sure of being orthodox, the governor com- 
posed his proclamation almost entirely of 
passages from the Bible, which he did 
not designate as quotations, assuming that 
every one would recognize them and admire 
the fitness of the words, as well as his 
taste in selection. 

The proclamation meeting the eye of a 
Democratic editor, he pounced upon it at 
once, and declared that he had read it 
before. He could not say exactly where, 
but he would take his oath that it was a 
downright plagiarism from beginning to 
end. That would have been a pretty fair 
joke, but the next day a Republican editor 
came out valiantly in defense of the gov- 
ernor, pronounced the charge libelous, and 
challenged any man living to produce one 
single line of the proclamation that had 
appeared in print before. 

That venality exists in the newspaper 
profession it would be idle to deny. Un- 

fortunately, men have gained admission to the 
privileges of the profession who are utterly 
incapable of understanding its duties or assu- 
ming its responsibilities, and such men will 
probably continue in the work, for no rigid 
standard of moral qualification can be applied. 


The Intimate Country Newspaper. 


iB UT these are the excrescences that afflict 

all the higher callings, and they are 
ERS not so numerous as to affect materially 
the high standard which the newspaper pro- 
fession as a whole maintains by the devotion to 
duty and high ideals of the great body of its 
members. 

The greatest service the newspaper performs 
is the championship of measures that concern 
the masses of the people. Every good cause 
instinctively seeks its aid with absolute con- 
fidence. 

The rural press, because of its more intimate 
relations to the community, and because it is 
less likely to be influenced by mercenary or 
sordid considerations, exercises relatively a 
deeper influence than its more pretentious urban 
contemporary. The editor has opportunity to 
study at closer range the men whose fame he 
fashions, and is more independent and impartial 
in the discussion of public questions. 

Like the other public agencies which enter so 
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| largely into the every-day life of the country 
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town, the newspaper is reaching for and attain- 
ing a higher position. There is less of party 
rancor and personal abuse. Where once the 
editor regarded his rival as an avowed enemy, 
deserving only contumely and hatred, there are 
now almost invariably personal friendship and 
a desire to work in harmony for the common 
good. 

The country editor has his foibles and fail- 
ings, along with the rest of mankind. He is 
human, and is likely to be a little kind to the 
virtues and blind to the faults of his political 
and personal friends. It is difficult for him, as 
it is for other mortals, to make general applica- 
tion of rules of conduct, for often he is con- 
fronted by local conditions and party necessities 
which dictate a different course from that 
which his judgment tells him ought to be pur- 
sued. There is forbearance for these lapses, 
even though they are indefensible. 

As the ethics of the press reach a higher 
standard, the public appreciation of its services 
becomes enlarged, and on the part of both 
editor and public is coming about a better 
understanding of the responsibilities, limitations 
and rights of the newspaper. No longer has it 
a brief to slander and vilify, but it has the right 
to criticize people and policies when the public 
good warrants. As a general rule, the editor 
holds his enthusiasm in decent restraint, and 
by fair and manly rebuke gives the cause he 
champions greater impetus than could possibly 
be had by the old methods of vituperation. 

The independence of the editor has been a 






HE curious eyes 
which watched 
Miss Miflin and the 
children on the train were 
multiplied tenfold when the 
travellers found themselves 
on the streets of the county 
seat. Miss Miflin was pretty 
enough to attract attention 
any where, but she had never 
before been so frankly stared 
at. She was well aware that 
the children, in their striped 
shawls and little sunbonnets 
and gray, home-knit stock- 
ings, looked strange in a 
town where for twenty 
years little girls had been 
wearing coats and hats. 

‘*Is ita show ?” she heard 
one impertinent boy ask 
another. 

‘*See here, once!’’ a man 
exclaimed. ‘‘That’s the 
way the little girls looked 
when I was a boy.”’ 

Miss Miflin was the only 
member of her party who 
was at all disturbed by the 
interested residents of the county seat. The 
tired look was gone from Sarah’s face; her 
eyes sparkled in her delight over the strange 
sights; she forgot her anxiety and fear. Here 
were the wonderful ‘‘electricity cars,’’ which 
frightened the twins nearly out of their wits. 

‘‘Where are then the horses ?’’ they demanded 
together. ‘‘What makes it go? Will it come 
after us?’’ 

The twins held each other tightly by the 
hand, their desire to run ahead and their fear 
of becoming separated from Miss Miflin making 
their gait very uncertain. Once she and Sarah 
almost stumbled over them when they stopped 
short to contemplate the wonders of the tall 
Powers building, in course of erection on the 
other side of the street. 

“Is it a sawmill?’’ asked Louisa Ellen, in 
awe. 

Miss Miflin was not sorry when the gray 
walls of the court-house appeared before them. 
She would be glad to get her charges safely 
within doors. 

The twins, however, had stopped again. 
They had loosened their grasp on each other, 
and were standing with clasped hands and rap- 
turous gaze. 

‘*What is it?’’ asked Miss Miflin. Then she 
followed their glance to a little peanut-and- 
candy stand near-by. 

‘*Peanuts !’’ said Louisa Ellen, rapturously. 

**Candy !’’ said Ellen Louisa. 

There was a shocked, ‘‘ Ach, aren’t you 
ashamed !’’ from Sarah, and a laugh from Miss 
Miflin. 

‘*Wait till we go home,’’ she said. 

Then together she and Sarah pushed open 
the heavy door of the court-house. 

They found themselves in a great, empty hall 
with many doors on each side. The twins, 
after a moment’s silent contemplation, tried to 
puzzle out the signs above the doors. ‘‘Clerk 
of the Court’’ was easy; ‘‘District Attorney’’ 
and ‘‘Prothonotary’’ were harder. 

‘*Are we going to one of those places?’’ 
whispered Louisa Ellen. They had never been 
to a circus, but they were feeling the same 
pleasant thrills that a small boy would feel at 
sight of the closed tents. 

“T don’t know,’’ answered Miss Miflin, 
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potent agency in political and governmental 
reforms during the past decade. He no longer 
follows his party, right or wrong. ‘The fear of 


courageous editor has taught general recogni- 
tion of the doctrine that political parties can no 
longer thrust upon a decent constituency a dis- 
reputable candidate or a dishonest public meas- 
ure. 

To last long—to last with liberty and wealth— 
is the greatest problem to be solved by the 
modern state, and the newspaper is and always 
will be in the van of progress. That the moral 
uplift everywhere apparent has reached a 
higher and more general recognition away from 
the great centers of population is a tribute to the 
power of the country newspaper. Out in the 
purer air, away from the strife and struggle of 
city life, the people have more time and better 
opportunity to measure the problems that vex 
and fret. 

The American Union has endured, and will 
endure so long as liberty lasts. Its institutions 
will grow and flourish, and manhood and 
womanhood will reach the highest civilization, 
because in this country there is liberty of speech 
and action, and every incentive to virtue and 
honor in the path our fathers blazed. Good 
and evil, joy and sorrow, truth and falsehood 
will always exist, but the heart of the great 
American public has ever yearned for the better 
and brighter way. The country editor is one 
of the agencies ever at work pointing out the 
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stars that shine behind the clouds. 
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UNCLE DANIEL SMILED... 


speaking much more to herself than to them. 
‘*We must see some one.’’ 

‘*Could I go and ask?’’ inquired Sarah. 

‘*No,’”? answered Miss Miflin. ‘‘Are you 
afraid to wait here a minute with the twins, 
while I see what I can do?’’ 

At that moment a door at the upper end of 
the hall opened, and a tall gentleman came 
toward them. At sight of them his step slack- 
ened, and he looked at them curiously. He, 
too, remembered the little Pennsylvania German 
schoolhouse to which he had gone as a small 
boy. He did not wait for Miss Miflin to speak 
to him. 

‘Is there anything I can do for you?’’ he 
asked, courteously. 

Miss Miflin looked up into the kindly face. 

‘“*Why, yes. But it would take a few minutes 
to explain, and I don’t like to keep you.’’ 

**Oh, I shall be glad to help. Only —’’ The 
gentleman looked back over his shoulder. The 
door of the prothonotary’s office had opened. 
In a moment two or three idle young clerks 
would be in the hall, curious to see the girl 
whose voice they heard. He opened the nearest 
door and stepped back for Miss Miflin and the 
twins to enter. ‘‘Come in here.’’ 

The little room into which they went was 
stiffly furnished, in the fashion of fifty years 
ago, as an anteroom to the private room of the 
judge. It was not often used. The horsehair- 
covered chairs, set neatly against-the wall, and 
the dark, heavy velvet curtains were unworn. 
To the.twins it was a marvelously beautiful 
place. Miss Miflin and Sarah saw nothing but 
the kindly face which invited them to tell their 
story. 

‘*These children are orphans,’’ Miss Miflin 
began. ‘‘Their father was Henry Wenner of 
Spring Grove township, who died about a 
month ago. He had been an invalid for some 
years, and Sarah, the oldest girl, managed the 
farm.’’ 

‘‘Ebert plowed for me and farmed for the 
half,’’? explained Sarah. She had taken her 
sunbonnet off, and her bright eyes looked first 
at the stranger, then at Miss Miflin. ‘‘He 
would help me yet. I could get good along, if 





| they would only leave me be.’’ 
| ‘The father made no will and no provision 








for the children, but it was his wish that they 


stay together.’’ 
‘*And mom said always so, too,’’ added 


~, 


party ostracism does not make afraid. The | Sarah. 


‘*Are there any relatives?’’ asked the 
stranger. 

‘*Yes, there is their mother’s brother, whose 
name is Daniel Swartz. He lives on the next 
farm. But there was never any friendship 
between the two families while these children’s 
parents lived. Now Mr. Swartz has made 
application to be appointed guardian, and it 
doesn’t seem necessary or right that he should 
be. He —’’ 

**You see, it is this way,’’ said Sarah. ‘‘He 
wanted always the farm. It was once all my 
gran’pop’s farm. He wanted my pop and 
mom should move away and sell it to him once. 
Now he won’t have it that we keep it like my 
pop said we should. The twins shall live by 
Aunt Mena, and Albert and I shall live by 
him, and we won’t have no home any more, 
and — 

Miss Miflin laid a quieting hand on Sarah’s 
knee. 

‘*We didn’t mean to trouble you with all this,’’ 
she said, gently. ‘‘I just wanted to know what 
we should do, to whom we should go. I thought 
that if Daniel Swartz hadn’t been made guar- 
dian yet, perhaps there was some way of stop- 
ping it, and you could tell us to what official 
we should apply.’’ 

‘*There would have to bea hearing before the 
judge, and their uncle would have to be notified, 
so that he could defend himself,’’ answered the 
gentleman, slowly. 

He looked down once more at Sarah and the 
twins. 

‘*They are pretty young to be looking after 
themselves,’’ he said. 


‘*T am fifteen years old,’’ said Sarah. ‘‘And 





AND DREW OUT TWO SHINING DOLLARS. 


if they would take the farm and only leave me 
raise chickens I can get along.’’ 

The stranger’s eyes met Miss Miflin’s. 

‘*She is a very capable little girl,’’ said Miss 
Miflin. 

Then the twins, who had marveled at ‘‘elec- 
tricity cars’’ and the tall buildings, were still 
further astonished. The gentleman got up and 
crossed the room, and took down a little horn 
which was hanging against the wall. Then he 
began to talk. The twins’ mouths opened in- 
voluntarily. 

“Is this the clerk’s office? Can you get 
Weaver and his client?’’ He turned to Sarah. 
‘*What did you say the uncle’s name is? Swartz? 
Oh, yes. Can you get Weaver and Swartz here 
for a hearing this afternoon? They’re in the 
court-house now? Oh, very well. Yes, right 
away.’’ 

Then the stranger hung up the little horn 
once more. He smiled at Miss Miflin and the 
children. 

‘*Would you mind coming to tell the judge 
what you have told me?’’ he said. 

‘*Will it be in the court-room?’’ asked Miss 
Miflin. 

She grew more and more poignantly conscious 
of the strangeness of her errand. But this 
stranger was evidently accustomed to court 
business, and he seemed encouraging. 

‘Oh, no. The sessions of the Orphans’ Court 
are held in the judge’s office. This way.’’ 
And he opened a door leading into the next 
room. 

Miss Miflin felt Sarah’s tight grasp on her 
arm, and the twins came close behind. This 
room was much larger than the one they were 
leaving. There was no carpet on the floor, and 
no attempt at elegant furniture. At one end 
was a plain, businesslike desk, and the twenty 
or thirty chairs which stood about the room 
were plain and uncushioned. 

To Miss Miflin’s distress, almost every chair 
was occupied. The stranger frowned a little 
when he saw this. It took a very short time 
for the news of an interesting case to spread 
through the court-house. 

But Miss Miflin’s surprise was nothing to be 
compared to the surprise of two of the occu- 


pants of the wooden chairs. Daniel Swartz’s | 
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eyes widened as they came in, and Jacob 
Kalb nudged him visibly. 

‘*It is Sarah and the zwillings [twins] !’’ he 
cried. ‘‘Sarah and the zwillings!’’ 

Uncle Daniel had a moment of severe fright. 
The lawyer had told him that they had only to 
go to the court-house to get the papers. But 
his fright passed. 

**Pooh, what do I care?’’ he said. ‘‘I have 
my lawyer, and I paid him twenty-five dollars 
already. I am not afraid of no zwillings! 
Nor yet no school-teacher,’? he added, under 
his breath. In Uncle Daniel’s mind, the days 
of Miss Miflin in the Spring Grove school were 
numbered. 

But the surprises were not yet over. The 
tall gentleman found places for Miss Miflin and 
the children near the desk, at the front of the 
room. Sarah looked up at him with a mixture 
of gratitude and alarm. 

**Couldn’t you stay by us?’’ she whispered. 

The stranger laughed. 

**T’m not going away,’’ he answered. Then, 
to the amazement of Miss Miflin and Sarah and 
the consternation of Daniel Swartz, he took his 
place behind the desk. 

‘*‘They were already by the judge!’’ said 
Uncle Daniel. ‘‘It is not fair, it —’’ 

‘*T’d advise you to be quiet,’’ said Mr. Weaver, 
ceurtly. 

Sarah seized Miss Miflin’s arm. 

‘‘Was it—was—it him ?’’ she asked. 

**Yes,’’ answered Miss Miflin. ‘‘It was.’’ 
She saw the judge smiling at their surprise, 
and she felt suddenly that it was all less of a 
wild-goose chase than she had feared. 

It was comforting also that there was about 
this hearing none of the formality of a court 
trial. The judge wore no gown, there was no 
prisoners’ dock, no loud-voiced crier; it was 
more like the office of a country squire. Miss 
Miflin whispered to the 
twins to take off their sun- 
bonnets, and not to speak 
unless the judge spoke to 
them. 

The clerk of the court 
read Daniel Swartz’s appli- 
cation; then Mr. Weaver 
rose. 

The lawyer had not 
anticipated any objections, 
and he was not in a good 
humor. He felt that he 
was wasting his time over 
an unimportant case. He 
said, briefly, that the chil- 
dren had no natural guar- 
dian, except their uncle, 
Daniel Swartz, an upright, 
prosperous man, who was 
willing to take from his 
own important business the 
time necessary to look after 
their affairs. 

‘*He is a school director, 
‘a member of the Reformed 
Church, in good standing, 
and a prosperous farmer. 
Could a more suitable 
person be found? The oldest of the children 
is fourteen —’’ 

**T am fifteen!’’ said Sarah. 

The men in the court-room smiled, and the 
lawyer went on as if he had not heard. 

‘Tt will be years before she is of age. How 
can such a child possibly look after a farm and 
bring up three children? They do not want a 
guardian. Few children would, after having 
been allowed to run loose for years. But in 
their own interest, and in the interest especially 
of these younger children, I ask that Daniel 
Swartz be made their guardian.’’ 

Daniel Swartz looked about complacently, as 
if challenging those near him to prove that the 
lawyer’s statements were untrue. 

‘*To-morrow she loses her school!’’ he said 
to Jacob Kalb. 

Then he saw that the judge was speaking to 
Miss Miflin. 

‘‘What is your name?’’ 

‘*Helen Miflin.’’ 

**You are a school-teacher ?”’ 

“*T teach in the Spring Grove schoolhouse. ’’ 

‘*What interest have you in this case?’’ 

The judge saw that the flush on Miss Miflin’s 
cheek deepened, but he thought it was only a 
flush of embarrassment. 

‘*T am fond of these children, and I do not 
believe the appointment of Mr. Swartz as guar- 
dian is necessary or right.’’ 

“Why padd 

‘*Because for years the families have not been 
friendly, and Mr. Wenner would never have 
chosen Mr. Swartz as the guardian of his 
children, and because the children do not like 
him.”’ 

‘*Like me!’’ exclaimed Daniel Swartz to the 
lawyer. ‘‘What dumb talk! It makes nothing 
out if they like me or not.’’ 

‘*You will have to be quiet,’? answered Mr. 
Weaver. ‘‘It makes a good deal of difference 
in the appointment of a guardian.’’ 

‘‘Sarah Wenner,’’ said the judge. 

‘*Yes, sir,’’? answered Sarah. 

‘*Why don’t you want to live with your uncle 
and have him look after your affairs ?’’ 

‘*Because my mom said we should stay 
always together. It is not right that children 
have no home of their own. And my pop was 


























for three years sick, and Ebert helped us and 
we got good along. He worked for the half. 
And I can raise chickens. And the twins are 
always good for me, and Albert is always good 
for me, and Uncle Daniel, he knows I can get 
along. Albert is already by him, and he gave 
him candy till he was sick, and I had to go to 
eure him. He don’t know how to bring up 
children, and Aunt ’ Lizie don’t know. He—he 
is always after us. And he came for me in the 
night to go to Albert, and when I went back 
in the morning Jacob Kalb was living there 
already, and baking pies, and —’’ 

At thought of the morning, the tears came 
into Sarah’s eyes and her voice choked. ‘‘If 
he would only 1-leave me be!’’ 

‘*That will do,’”’ said the judge, kindly. He 
thought that he had never seen the court-house 
clerks so quiet. ‘‘And you,’’ he said to the 
twins. ‘‘Aren’t you willing to be good little 
girls, and do as Uncle Daniel wants you 
to?”’ 

The twins looked up at the judge, then round 
the room. They were frightened and puzzled. 
They thought this kindly gentleman was on 
their side, but he had made Sarah cry, and 
now he wanted them to obey Uncle Daniel. 
Then Louisa Ellen put out her hand and nudged 
Elien Louisa. 

The eyes of the judge and the clerks followed 
theirs. Uncle Daniel was smiling at them 
graciously, he who usually frowned so crossly. 
And as Uncle Daniel smiled, he put his hand 
into his pocket and drew out two shining 
dollars. 

To the court-room Uncle Daniel’s purpose 
was evident. The court-room held its breath. 
Louisa Ellen’s hand tightened on Ellen Louisa’s. 

‘Uncle Daniel is going to give us a dollar !’’ 
she said, in tones of such wonder and amaze- 
ment that the court-room rocked with mirth. 

‘‘Order!’’ said the judge, after a long 
minute. 

Then Mr. Weaver knew, although Uncle 
Daniel did not as yet, that his cause was lost. 
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Uncle Daniel put the money back into his 
pocket shamefacedly. This would be another 
score to settle with the twins when this foolish 
court business was over. Then he heard that 
the judge was speaking. 

‘‘Whom would you like to have for your 
guardian, children ?’’ 

Sarah looked up at Miss Miflin. To her the 
word guardian meant unpleasant oversight, 
interference. Must they have a guardian at 
all? But Miss Miflin did not seem troubled in 
the least. What she said was unpremeditated. 
She did not realize until after the words were 
out that the lawyer’s sharp eyes and the judge’s 
kindly eyes were watching her so closely, nor 
could she foresee that her face would become a 
flaming crimson. 

‘*T don’t see why they need a guardian at all,’’ 
she said. ‘‘They have an older brother.’’ 

“‘Oh!’’ said the judge. ‘‘Why, then, was 
the application made ?’’ 

At that moment Jacob Kalb had come finally 
to the conclusion that he had been silent long 
enough. 

‘*He went three years ago already to Alaska,’’ 
he said. ‘‘He will never come home.’’ 

*‘Oh, he will!’’ cried little Sarah. 


‘* and if he does come home,’’ went on Jacob | Meanwhile a dozen ships might pile up on the | Two or 


Kalb, coolly, ‘‘what will he have to say about 
the school-board money that he took along with 
him to Alaska ?’’ 

“‘Oh, for shame!’’ cried Miss Miflin. 

“*Yes,’’ answered Jacob. ‘‘Stealing is a 
shame !’’ 

‘“*He did not steal!’? Miss Miflin’s voice 
shook. She knew they were watching her curi- 
ously ; she heard the door open to admit another 
inquisitive clerk, who she saw dimly was tall 
and broad of shoulder, but she did not care if 
the whole world were there to hear. ‘‘His 
father paid the money, and he has never had 
any chance to defend himself !’’ 

‘Stealing is stealing!’’ said Jacob Kalb, 
doggedly. ‘‘Stealing is stealing!’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 








MUZZLING OLD. a 





aCe) LD Anthony’’ is a bass soloist. He 
has but one leg, and that is a long 


ENS iron one. His body is round and 
red and bell-shaped, and the only feature about 
his head worth mentioning is his mouth. A 
chronic hoarseness troubles him, perhaps be- 
cause his single foot always stands in the water, 
chained to a two-ton granite sinker. For Old 
Anthony is a whistling buoy. 

In calm weather he dozes, mumbling drowsily, 
as some wave a little higher than the rest dis- 
turbs his slumber. But when the winds rave 
and the seas roll high, he joins his single 
melancholy note to the chorus. No strain from 
Mozart or Mendelssohn could be sweeter to the 
tempest-bewildered sailor than that grum, mon- 
otonous, misanthropic grunting—wo-o-o-ooh ! 
and again after an interval, wo-o-o-ooh ! 

Sometimes Old Anthony, wearying of his 
bachelorhood, has broken chain or lifted sinker, 
and given leg-bail. Then indeed is consterna- 
tion, a scouring of shore and sea; well if there 
be not dire disaster ere he is recaptured and 
chained once more to his post. 

Neil Martin, sitting before the burning drift- 
wood in his lonely cabin on the Cape outshore, 
heard Old Anthony groaning down the March 
gale. Neil was lobstering that winter to earn 
enough for a course in electrical engineering 
the next fall. 

The southerly storm had caught him un- 
awares. If it had not been so bad outside, he 
would have tramped four miles home that very 
Tuesday night; for it would not be possible to 
pull a trap before Thursday. 

But there was too much wind and snow. He 
was glad to be snugly housed beside a pile of 
split wreckage, with no need of going out again 
before morning. So he basked in the shadow- 
dance before the many-colored flames in his old 
Franklin stove. There were worse places than 
his cabin in a storm. 

Old Anthony’s voice came down the wind. 
So many thousands of times had Neil heard it 
that he could almost make out the words: 

“This way! This way, everybody! Eight- 
een fathoms at low tide! Pulpit Rock bears 
nor’ nor’ east |’? 

He listened dreamily. Then the pounding 
of the surf called up unpleasant thoughts. The 
storm might cost him two dozen traps, for the 
ground-swell would probably take every last 
one he had round the Palm and Needle. Well, 
it could not be helped. He had made a good 
thing that winter; and he must gulp down his 
medicine without whimpering. 

His alarm-clock ticked off the minutes. The 
teredo-riddled pine crackled in the open stove, 
flaring gorgeously into red and green and violet, 
flooding every corner with generous heat. Neil 
nodded, building air-casties. 

Wo-0-0-00oh! Wo-o-0-ooh! Unconsciously 
he began trying to puzzle out why he could 
hear Old Anthony so well. The roar of the 
gale was certainly increasing; strange that the 








buoy should all the time be bellowing louder! 
Besides, it seemed to be moving slowly west. 

The idea was ridiculous. The whistler was 
set as stanchly in the sea as the very reefs. He 
would as soon have suspected Pulpit Rock of 
shifting. 

Almost ashamed of his foolish uneasiness, 
Neil unrolled his chart, and found that a line 
between his cabin and the buoy three miles 
out ran exactly south by west. He listened 
carefully. The whistle bore three points 
farther west. 

In an instant the lobsterman was on his feet, 
his skin prickling. 

The thing that took place on an average not 
more than twice in a generation had happened 
that night. Old Anthony had found it lone- 
some out there, and was coming in to pay 
him a visit, dragging his chain over the rocky 
bottom. 

Neil wrenched his door open; a furious gust 
whirled in. But he heard only the deep, hollow 
note, close inshore now. A quick calculation, 
based on his knowledge of tide and currents, 
satisfied him that the buoy would drift into 
Horseshoe Cove. 

A realization of what that might mean made 
Neil’s skin prickle worse than ever. 

Out there to the south, ships and steamers 
were feeling their way landward, listening for 
Old Anthony’s grum whistle, sure it was the 
one safe point to steer for in all that blinding 
storm. And here was the buoy right off the 
jaws of a cove, set with rocks thick as sharks’ 


| teeth. 


Neil had lobstered round the roots of those 
ledges, and knew well how frightfully rugged 
they were. Incoming craft would run straight 
for the whistle; by the time they found out 
where they were it would be too late. 

What could Neil do? 


west; but the trip there and back through those 
deep drifts would have taken hours. Besides, 
all the men on the coast could not replace the 
buoy that night. 

Then he felt a little easier. 
Anthony would beach himself. 


Before long Old 
When his 


twenty-foot tube struck bottom, it would heave | 


him down on his side and stop his bellowing. 
Bad as it might be to have him silent, it was 
far better than for his voice to be luring 
ships ashore, like the false lights shown by 
wreckers. 

With that grum note filling his ears, the 
lobsterman could not stay inside his cabin. He 
put on his coat and boots, and went out. A 
full moon behind the clouds gave a dim light, 
but the moist snow, driving straight in his 
face, made it impossible to see farther than a 
few feet. 

A gradual change in the direction of the 








He would have carried 
the alarm to the life-saving station three miles | 


tube was probably fouling his lobster-warps. 
When its foot struck bottom, the bellowing 
would cease. 


Neil waded through the drifts down to the | 
Although. it | 


end of the point, and waited. 
could not well be thicker, he imagined he could 
almost see Old Anthony’s bald, whistle-capped 
poll every time he gave tongue. 

Minute after minute he listened, hoping each 
boom would be the last. But the notes came 
as regularly as the ticking of a watch. 


The lobsterman began to feel uneasy again, 


to suspect Old Anthony was not moving; and 
at last he felt sure of it. 
round some rock, and anchored him fast. Yet 
there was the old reprobate singing out in his 
grum, honest, whole-souled voice: 

‘‘This way! This way! Eighteen fathoms 
at low tide!’’ 

Eighteen fathoms ! 


of every wave! 

It was awful. Cold sweat stood on Neil as 
he listened. Before morning the cove might be 
choked with wrecks. 

What could he do? What could anybody do? 
| To get to the station and back would take hours. 


DRAWN BY A- 0. SCOTT 


STRANGE THAT THE BUOY SHOULD 
BE BELLOWING LOUDER! 


ledges. 
that most craft would keep offshore—if they 
could. But some perhaps could not; and what 
would happen to them? 

Was not that a steamer’s whistle? No; only 
the shrieking of the gale. That eternal boom- 
ing would drive him crazy. Back to the snow, 
he pressed his fingers in his ears. Then he 
pulled himself together. Somehow he must 
muzzle that buoy. 

Back ran Neil to his cabin, an idea shaping 
itself in his brain. Was he man enough to 
carry it out? If not, somebody else would be 
pulling his traps the rest of that season. 


With his small hatchet he cut a six-inch | 


spruce plug, tapering to about an inch in 
diameter at its point. Dropping this into his 
pocket, he took his stoutest oars and ran down 
to his dory, pulled up on the beach. It taxed 
all his strength to launch her through the heavy 


surf; but he did it, and presently was rowing | 


into the teeth of the gale. 


To reach Horseshoe Cove meant a quarter- | 


mile pull out round the ledges. It was hard 
enough te drive the dory straight into the wind, 
but Neil kept on, till he was on a line with the 
end of the point. Then he saw the uselessness 


of his effort. To gain Horseshoe he would | 


have to swing his craft side to the gale, and 


the seas would inevitably heave her on the | 


rocks. The man did not sit a thwart who could 
put any kind of a boat round the point that 
night. 

He dared not try to turn round. Still hold- 
ing the nose of his dory to the wind, he allowed 
himself to be beaten back. Old Anthony 
bellowed derisively. 

But Neil was not yet foiled. Beaching his 
dory after a thorough drenching, he hurried up 


to his cabin. 


Against its wall leaned a little punt, used in 
summer as a tender, weighing not much more 
than a hundred pounds. Pushing the oars | 
under its thwart, Neil grasped the painter and | 
began to drag the frail skiff through the drifts 
toward Horseshoe Cove. 


It wasahard pull. Old Anthony, apparently | only five miles outside. 


whistle told that the buoy was drifting fast. | realizing that he was in dead earnest, seemed to | 


The sound now came directly over the point, | bellow louder and faster. 
The long steel | might be shaping their course for him. Neil | 


and just off Horseshoe Cove. 





His chain had caught | 


As if he were not almost | 
stubbing his iron toe on bottom in the trough | 





It was fortunate the night was so bad | 











| was almost exhausted when at last he drew 
the punt down to the edge of the breakers. 

Twice he attempted to launch his boat, and 

twice he was hurled back on the shingle. But 
finally he got her through, strained and leaking, 
}and pushed out against the thick drive of the 
| snow toward Old Anthony’s voice. 
He must row straight out, keeping the head 
of the skiff to sea and wind, or she might 
capsize. He estimated that he had about a 
| hundred yards to go. 

It was a mad undertaking, that trip in an 
| egg-shell through the raging winter sea, Every 
| billow threatened to burst the frail craft to 
pieces. But somehow her planks held together ; 
and lifting her weight with his oar-blades, 
| Neil drove her at the booming buoy. 
| Old Anthony was close now. His last 
whistle had sounded not ten feet away. There 
was a moment of silence. The punt rose on a 
wave, lurched down, and then 
| pealed sudden and angry right over Neil’s head. 

He looked back, and saw a low, black steeple 
pitching toward him. A second later the skiff 
| almost split against the hard shell. 

Allowing the punt to fall back a bit, the 
lobsterman turned her bow slightly to the left. 
three strong strokes, and she was 
rubbing up and down the 
slippery, sloping side of 

the whistler. 

Neil’s real task was at 
hand. Balancing himself 
like a cireus-rider in the 
dancing punt, he stood 
quickly up, the painter 
in his fingers, and swept 
his hands round the 
riveted steel plates about 
four feet above the water- 
line. Soon he struck an 
iron becket, to which he 
tied the rope securely. 
The boat was already 
half-full of water. 
Would she founder before 
he could finish his job 
and get back to the 


wo-o0-0-ooh ! 


beach ? 
Wo-o-0-o00oh! Old 
Anthony bellowed 


against his ear, almost 
bursting the drum. 

The buoy above water 
was shaped like a cone, 
its base a scant eight feet 
in diameter. Instead of 
tapering toa peak, it was 
capped at the height of 
Neil’s eyes with a short 
cylinder, bearing the 
whistle inside a cage 
about a yard high made 
of three round iron 
guards. It bore also the 
special thing that Neil 
was after. His face was 
so plastered with snow 
that he could not see, but 
he felt for it eagerly. 

It was beyond the whistle. Somehow he 
must get round to the other side of the rocking 
buoy. He did not dare attempt to shift the 
punt. The only thing to do was to climb. 

Catching the guards of the whistle-cage, he 
lifted himself clear of the skiff. Old Anthony 
bellowed again in wrath and remonstrance. He 
lurched drunkenly, as if trying to throw the 
lobsterman off; but Neil thought of the ships 
outside, and clung to the cold iron. 

At last his fingers touched the bent end of a 
short tube, upright beside the whistle. It was 
the suction- pipe through which the buoy 
inhaled its supply of air. With arms twined 
round the guards, Neil drew the spruce plug 
from his pocket and jammed it into the open 
end of the elbow, shutting off Old Anthony’s 
wind. 

Wo-o— His grunt stopped in the middle. 
THe would not toll any ships in that night. 

The lobsterman dared run no risks of leaving 
his job incomplete. It had cost too much to 
get out there. With clenched fist he hammered 
the plug in, till he felt sure the tossing of the 
waves could not jar it loose. 
| Then he worked round to the other side of 
| the cage, dropped his feet, and felt for the 
punt. THis toes touched her bottom. She was 
| capsized, and the oars were gone. 

Neil wasted no time trying to right her. He 
could not stay on the buoy all night in a winter 
storm. Besides, he had something else to do 
| ashore. Throwing himself upon the flat bottom 
| of the skiff, he cut the painter. Before long 
the wind and sea drove him up on the beach, 
|almost frozen. It was only a hundred yards, 
but it was far enough. 

Careless of the punt, Neil hurried back to his 
cabin as fast as his stiff legs would carry him. 
| He spent fifteen minutes getting into dry clothes 
'and thawing himself before the’ hot fire, and 
| then tramped two miles east to the wireless 
| station behind the light. 

**Just in time,’’ said Chris Harriman, the 
| operator, when Neil told him his errand. ‘‘The 
Carnelian sent word a minute ago that she’s 
T’ll warn her.’ 

And soon into the storm was radiating the 


ALL THE TIME 
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Even now ships | message: 


Old Anthony adrift. Keep off till morning. 
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THE SHAH OF PERSIA. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 

MY voters will sympathize with the view | 

of the man who, when asked what he | 

thought of the proposed income tax, replied: 
**Give me the income, and I’ll pay the tax.’’ 


“rrhere will be no more massacres of Chris- 

tians in Turkey.’’ So declares Chefket 
Pasha, leader of the dominant party in Con- 
stantinople. May he be strong enough to make 
his words good ! 


pres are competing with sightseeing 
automobiles in Paris. When the wind is 
favorable the passengers are floated above the 
city for two hours, and get such a view as can 
be had in no other way. 


ing Manuel of Portugal is planning to visit 
London, Paris and Madrid this winter. 
The gossips are already marrying him to every 
available royal princess in Europe, but the 
ministers of state will have greater influence 
than the gossips in the selection of his wife. 
he owners of at least a million bill-boards in 
this country have agreed to give space to 
antituberculosis posters, and more than two 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of work has 
been promised by the bill-printers. It is good 
tactics on the part of the campaigners, and 
good charity on the part of the others. 


pepe a writer of magazine verse has gone 
to manufacturing a hair tonic, there is not 
of ‘necessity grief and consternation among the 
Muses. ‘These may follow, to be sure, when 
he gets to advertising the tonic, but in itself the 
change of vocation is simply a reeognition of 
the fact that there are some things which the 
world needs much more than others. 
hen a grandmother, age not given, rescues 
from drowning her granddaughter, a 
healthy girl of seventeen years, as was reported 
in the despatches from a leading bathing resort 
a few days ago, those who love to dwell upon the 
superior physical prowess of the twentieth cen- 
tury girl have something to think about. The 
girls of other days were by no means all of the 
clinging ivy type. 


hree times a day, before each meal, the 
hungry boys and girls sent from New York 
to one of the fresh-air homes in Connecticut 
bow their heads and sing the grace: 
“God is great and God is good, 

And we thank Him for this food.” 
Whatever happens to these children of the poor 
in after years, they will not forget this part of | 
their experience in the country. 


Ammons the relics recently unearthed at Abydos, | 
Egypt, and referred by scholars to a period 
about five thousand years before Christ, is a 
stone bottle which seems beyond any doubt to 
have been an infant’s nursing-bottle. At any 
rate, its shape is perfectly adapted for that 
purpose, and is very similar to the ‘‘non-tube’’ 
feeding-bottle, which is one of the latest and 
most approved forms. 
Spy ecg who reveal riches to others fre- 
quently die poor, and that seems to have 
been the fate of ‘‘the discoverer of Cripple 
Creek,’’ a mining district which is said to have 
turned more than two hundred and fifty mil- 
lion dollars into the gold markets of the world. 
He located thirty paying claims, gave them 
away or sold them for a song, and in his later 
years was supported by those whom he had 
made wealthy. 


ge roe of what can be done in the way of 
washing soiled paper money have been sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Treasury by the 
chief of the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing. The cleaned bills are as fresh-looking as 
new money, but are not so crisp. If a way 
of cleansing ‘‘tainted money’’ could be found, 
many sensitive souls might solicit contributions 
to their favorite charities from sources that they 
now avoid. 


Wr the boy Shah of Persia learned that 
his deposed father had been exiled, he 
tried to run away from the palace and join him, 
according to a report that comes by way of St. 
Petersburg. The baby Emperor of China, who 





is also separated from his parents, may have 
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run away from his nurse a number of times; 
but the cable has not been used to tell the world 
how much he does not like the honors thrust 
upon him. Being a shah or an emperor has 
marked disadvantages from the point of view 
of early youth. ~~ 
thletic training of the right sort makes a 
youth more efficient in any line of work, 
but the results are particularly direct in the 
case of the midshipman who recently allowed 
himself to be ejected from the torpedo tube of a 
submarine far below the surface. It was a 
daring and dangerous feat, and its success 
demonstrated the possibilities of escape from 
this type of craft in time of disaster. At 
Annapolis this young man was a leader in 
football and track sports, and was honored by 
the award of the sword ‘‘for the midshipman 
doing most for athletics.'’ 


GIRLHOOD AND WOMANHOOD. 


She would not be a girl again, and yet 
With sudden tears her folded hands are wet. 
Selected. 
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THE WAR GAME. 


bout twenty thousand soldiers of the regular 

army and of the state militia engaged in 

mimic warfare in New England during 

the third week in August. One-half of them 

personated an enemy landing on the coast and 

attacking the city of Boston. The other half 
sought to repel the invasion. 

The campaign was conducted according to the 
rules made for practise warfare. It was a great 
game of military chess, with the land and sea 
as the board, and ships and soldiers as the chess- 
men and horses. But the men and horses had 
to be fed and the equipment had to be transported 
just as if it were real war. Such work as this 
justifies the expenditure of large sums of money 
for the support of the War Department. 

Two courses are open to the national govern- 
ment. It may keep the army at its lowest state 
of efficiency consistent with the law, spending 
only what is absolutely necessary to feed and 
clothe and pay the officers and men. An army 
maintained in this way would be of little value. 

On the other hand, the government may order 
the officers to study every problem involved in 
the defense of the country from foreign invasion 
and from domestic insurrection, and to provide 
a solution so thoroughly worked out that it can 
be applied at a moment’s notice. It is this 
course which the government is supposed to be 
pursuing. The War Department has the com- 
manding officers at work on the great problems 
of national defense, in the hope that provision 
can be made for every emergency. ‘The nation 
was unready when war with Spain was threat- 
ened, and the blunders made then arose because 
of past failure to profit by the well-known ex- 
ample of Germany. When the Franco-Prussian 
War broke out, the Germans had only to follow 
the plan of campaign and draw on the supplies 
that had long been in readiness for such a con- 
tingency. 

While war is not expected in America, the 
nation at large does expect the army to be pre- 
pared for it, and by such practise as that last 
month, to keep itself in a high state of efficiency. 
This must continue until that millennial day 
when the necessity for the use of force shall 


disappear. - 


OLD FAMILIAR THINGS. 


nly the other day the papers told the 
@ story of a man who travelled all the 

way from Indiana to Massachusetts to 
trace and buy back an old family horse that he 
had sold a few months before. Ever since the 
horse had been gone, the man’s wife had 
grieved. Her condition had finally become 
such that her husband gladly paid a larger 
price than he had received, and cheerfully bore 
the cost of an expensive trip besides, to get the 
horse back. 

In the same week New England newspapers 
recorded the tragic death of an old man who 
was living comfortably with a married daughter 
in a town near Boston. The cause ascribed 
was his longing for the farm where he had 
spent most of his days, and which he had left 
for a presumably easier existence. 

There also appeared lately in one of the 
magazines, a description of the pathetic last 
act which marks the final abandonment of an 
old farm—the auction by which the homely 
household utensils that have borne so intimate 
a relation to the home are distributed among 
neighbors to whom they have no special sig- 
nificance. 

Similar things are constantly occurring. To 
any one with insight, they disclose the depth 
of sentiment which lies hidden even in the most 
unemotional of lives. 

For young people, especially, they are full of 
significance. Nothing is more natural than 
that a son should say: ‘‘Father is getting too 
old to live alone any longer. The land is all 
run out, anyway. 
old place and bring him down here with us, 
where he can be more comfortable.’’ 

It is the beginning of tragedy. No land is 
ever so run out that it does not produce a 
harvest of memories more precious than the 


We might as well sell the | 








best crop of corn it ever raised. You can 
make the old man comfortable, but you can 
rarely make him happy. 

The roots of an old tree go deep, and the real 
sustenance they draw comes not through such 
obvious tap-roots as food and shelter and cloth- 
ing, but by little threadlike fibers hidden from 
sight, twined about every stone and penetrating 
every clod. It is ill transplanting such a tree. 
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A CHILD’S WISH. 


Oh, to be a cricket, 
In the clover, a gay summer rover. 
Charles G. LD. Roberts. 
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MAN’S VIEW OF WOMEN’S DRESS. 


ow much do men know about women’s 

dress, and how much do they care about 

it? is an interesting question raised by 
a curious advertisement printed in London. 

The person who placed the advertisement 
announces himself as ‘‘a man of good position, 
with very critical, refined and exclusive knowl- 
edge,’’ and much experience of the best firms 
which cater to women’s wants. He is ‘‘will- 
ing to be consulted on matters of dress and 
millinery.’’ 

The heads of a number of well-known dress- 
making establishments, when asked for an 
opinion, all agreed that the knowledge of men 
about women’s dress is small, and their advice 
in regard to it of little account. They admitted 
that the heads of some of the most noted 
dressmaking establishments had been men, but 
they were of the opinion that the men suc- 
ceeded only by virtue of being good business 
managers, and that the details were worked out 
by women in their employ. 

‘*Tt is only the result that men notice,’’ was 
the general agreement. Very likely there is 
truth in this view, but there is also truth in 
the opposite side of the proposition. Many 
women are so intent upon the details that they 
lose sight of the result. They cannot see the 
forest because of the trees; and it is here that 
the advice and judgment of a man of taste may 
be of service—especially the advice of the hus- 
band. He is a man of taste, else he would not 
have selected so charming a woman for a wife. 

Ina general way, the preference of men is for 
simplicity in women’s dress. It makes for 
good sense in material and for directness in 
accomplishing a desired end. Men are uncriti- 
cal and undiscriminating in the matter of 
fabrics, but as the London dressmakers tacitly 
admitted, display frequently sound judgment 
in regard to the general effect. Above all, they 
are far more inclined than women to consider 
the individual case rather than the general 
style; and that is not an unmixed evil. 
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“EXPERT” TESTIMONY. 


n many trials which, by their sensational 

character, attract a large amount of public 

attention, ‘‘expert’’ testimony bears a con- 
spicuous part. The expert is a man who by 
education or experience is supposed to be able 
to give an authoritative opinion on subjects 
lying in his special field. There can be no 
question that such testimony is legitimate, and 
ought to be useful to the court. Often—par- 
ticularly in civil suits—it is so. 

In criminal trials, on the other hand, it is 
usually received with suspicion both by jurymen 
and by the interested public. This is largely 
because neither side of any case appears to have 
any difficulty in hiring experts to give testi- 
mony favorable to its contentions. Occasionally, 
too, a still more offensive situation arises. A 
medical expert testified in a murder trial, not 
long ago, that the prisoner was clearly insane. 
When the man had been acquitted on this 
ground, and sought release from the asylum 
where he was confined, the same expert testified 
with equal positiveness to his perfect sanity. 

Most physicians will testify only to what 
they believe to be the truth. But when it isa 
question of personal opinion, not of absolute 
fact, ‘‘experts’’ can be found willing to regard 
themselves as men paid to make a special plea, 
rather than as scientists, bound to an impartial 
judgment. The case is often the same with the 
‘‘experts’”’ in handwriting. 

By way of reform it has been suggested that 
competent men should be employed by the state 
to investigate and give expert opinion on dis- 
puted questions, serving as commissioners 
appointed by the court, and not as witnesses 
called by prosecution or defense. 
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WASTE OF YOUTH. 


he British Poor-Law Commission discov- 
T ered that about three-quarters of the boys 
of Great Britain enter ‘‘unskilled occupa- 
tions’’ on leaving school, and only about one- 
fifth afterwards become skilled workmen of any 
kind. To raise the school-exemption age and 
to provide night schools, would, the commission 
thought, tend to lessen the additions to the 
number of casual laborers. 
A recent report, which is approved by the 
minister of education and bids fair to be em- 
bodied in a government measure, goes farther. 






‘should I know?’’ 

















The minister would raise the age at which 
children may be employed on half-time; keep 
them at school until sixteen, and set up employ- 
ment agencies which would help young people 
to choose suitable occupations, and direct them 
to courses of instruction intended to fit them for 
skilled employment. 

Possibly the situation is more serious abroad 
than it is at home. Yet here also the results 
that sadden British statesmen are noticed. 

The wages paid to boys in many occupations 
seem surprisingly large, and, never stopping to 
find out what he is fitted for, many a boy goes 
blithely after such ‘‘a paying job.’’ By the 
time he discovers that his work leads to nothing 
and never commands more money than he 
received at first, it may be too late for him to 
qualify for skilled employment. Then he may 
drop into the ranks of unskilled labor, liable to 
become one of the earliest victims of industrial 
depression. 

Perhaps the average American lad is more 
‘‘enterprising,’’ which means more adaptable, 
than his British cousin, and in this land of 
opportunity, has a better chance to recover from 
a false start. Nevertheless, his parents should 
advise the boy who needs work, that future 
prospects as well as present returns are seri- 
ously to be considered. Unless his work leads 
to permanent, and preferably skilled, employ- 
ment, he is wasting his youth, and it may be, 
his manhood. 
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AMBITIOUS CURIOSITY. 


unt Sarah Downing had a goodly bump of 

curiosity. She was caught one night in 

a burning hotel, and a frightened stranger 

screamed to her, ‘‘Is this the way down-stairs ?”’ 

Before Aunt Sarah replied, ‘‘Yes,’’ her curi- 
osity demanded, ‘‘Who be you?’’ 

Her husband used to declare that before she 
got fairly through the gate of heaven, she would 
begin to inquire about somebody’s welfare—for 
her curiosity was as kindly as it was inclusive. 

Her favorite expression of satisfaction when 
news was passed on to her by friends and 
neighbors, was ‘‘I want to know!’’ That 
literally deseribed her strongest passion. She 
wanted to know. 

Curiosity is not more a matter of sex than of 
temperament and race. In Russia and Poland, 
and perhaps generally in those northern coun- 
tries where nature puts a cold hand on human 
passions, and thrusts men and women into 
insignificant obscurity, idle questions die on 
the lips. 

‘*How far is it to the next town?’? ‘Why 
replies the silent native. 
‘*Have you white thread?’’ one asks a clerk. 
**No.’’? ‘‘Where can I get some?’’ ‘‘How 
should I know?’’ says the indifferent shop- 
keeper. ‘‘Will there be service in this church 
to-morrow ?”’ a traveller inquires of a uniformed 
verger in Moscow. ‘‘How should I know?’’ 
he answers; adding -piously, ‘‘That is as God 
wills !’” 

Curiosity may often be foolish and sometimes 
intrusive ; but it is at least alive and prophesies 
progress. Anambitious person may well prefer 
Aunt Sarah’s motto, to the dull, unachieving, 
‘*Why should I know ?’’ 


he State of Wisconsin celebrated, the other 
day, the two hundred and seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the first visit of a white man. The 
pioneer whose memory was honored was Jean 
Nicolet, a Quebec trader who was sent out in 1634 
by Champlain, then the governor of New France, 
to explore the region of the upper Great Lakes. 
He visited Green Bay, ascended the Fox River, 
and when he turned southward to go back to 
Quebec by way of Lake Michigan he is supposed 
to have passed over the present site of Chicago. 
French traders and missionaries followed a few 
years later, but it was a century before there were 
any settlements except at the missions. 
Cc Mountain, in the Siskiyou National Forest, 
in Josephine County, Oregon, has lately been 
set aside as a national monument by President 
Taft. The mountain contains some extensive 
caves in the marble and other limestone rocks 
that compose it. The caves were discovered in 
1874 by a bear-hunter, and were partly explored 
three years later. Although they were penetrated 
toa distance of two miles, it is known that there 
remain many chambers and passageways which 
have not yet been entered. The government has 
built trails through the forest to facilitate access 
to the caves. nity 
— men attached to the Marine Hospital 
Service are stationed at many foreign cities, 
but a current report shows that in China they have 
to put forth special efforts to ward off infection 
from vessels bound for American ports. Thus at 
Shanghai inspectors advise that loading and un- 
loading be carried on by daylight, and refuse to 
issue a clean bill of health unless vessels are 
moored at a distance from wharves, with “rat- 
guards” attached to the moorings. The principal 
aim of these precautions is to keep ships free from 
rats, which are persistent carriers of disease. 
t is expected that when the order of Benedictines 
has completed the revision of the Latin Bible 
on which it is now working, the Roman Catholic 
Church will have as nearly accurate a translation 
of the sacred books as is possessed by any Chris- 
tian church. The task which the Pope set for the 
revisers is the recovery, so far as possible, of the 
Latin version madé by Saint Jerome in the third 
century. Jerome naturally had access to more 



































and better copies of the original Scriptures than 
are now in existence. It is assumed that his ver- 
sion must have been better than those translations 
made at a later time, and better even than those 
Greek and Hebrew versions that have been copied 
time after time and are full of the errors of the 
copyists. The Latin Bible now in use in the 
Catholic Church was published in 1593 by Clement 
VIII, after a commission had labored on it for 
forty years. The new commission of Benedictines 
has been at work about a year on the task of com- 
paring all the known versions with the present 
authorized text. It has had the authorized text 
printed without capital letters or punctuation 
marks. Two-thirds of each page is left blank for 
the use of the collators. On the blank space the 
variations between the two versions compared are 
noted, as a printer’s proof is marked. Men are 
now engaged in this work in the various libraries 
of Europe where Biblical manuscripts are found. 
When the comparison of an ancient manuscript 
with the Clementine Bible is completed, the anno- 
tated sheets are sent to the headquarters of the 
Benedictine orderin Rome. This part of the work 
of revision will not be completed for eight or ten 
years, and it will probably take as much longer to 
make a scholarly comparison of the different ver- 
sions and decide which reading must be the work 
of Saint Jerome. It took fifteen years for the 
complete revision of the English Bible in use in 
the Protestant churches. 
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AUNT MARTHA, FASHION-LEADER. 


“M's me! Looks like the waists had shrunk 
up ’n’ down and drawed the skirts right up 
under the arms! And what makes ’em call the 
contraptions ‘Empire’ and ‘Director-ry’?” 

The school-teacher at the Corners, who had 
stayed to tea, obligingly explained. Her hostess’ 
hostility toward the “contraptions” melted visibly 
away as their connection with the Empress 
Josephine was revealed. 

“Now wa’n’t it just a shame the way that woman 
was treated!”’ 

Aunt Martha’s acquaintance with history is 
limited, but her convictions are firm. Aside from 
an indignation that can still blaze over Great 
Britain’s behavior some hundred-odd years ago, 
nothing is more deeply rooted in her mind than 
the belief that the disastrous ending of Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s career was directly due to his divor- 
cing of his first wife. It took time and Uncle 
Cyrus’s help to bring her back to the subject in 
hand. 

“Funny they hark back to such old times for 
‘new’ fashions,” she remarked. 

“And now,” said the school-teacher, “‘we’re to 
have the fashions of the middle ages.” 

Greatly puzzled, Aunt Martha was about to 
ask again for light, when suddenly meaning 
dawned of itself. 

“You don’t say,” she said, interested. ‘‘Well, 
there’s the black silk I got Chicago fair year—I 
had two more plenty good, but Cyrus would have 
it I should get a new dress. Then there’s the 
gray I wore to Molly’s wedding, and —” 

The enumeration of gowns, all purchased from 
fifteen to thirty-five or more years ago, proceeded 
to the end. 

“For twenty years Cyrus ’n’ Molly have pestered 
me to death about gitting new clothes. Now I 
guess the laugh’ll be on my side! You couldn’t 
call them dresses old; they’re all jest as good’s 
new, but’”—and Aunt Martha concluded smilingly 
—‘‘there ain’t a one in the lot that couldn’t rightly 
be called middle-aged.” 

Uncle Cyrus turned twinkling eyes upon the 
school-teacher. But that motherless young woman, 
whom Aunt Martha had sweetly mothered these 
two years, loyally fixed her gaze upon the fashion- 
plates. 

“Well, Marthy,” said Uncle Cyrus, thus left to 
his own devices, “folks’ll find out about you now. 
Here, for thirty years, you’ve been setting still, 
with a closetful o’ clothes, and now the styles are 
jest creeping up to you.” 
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““NOBLESSE OBLIGE.” 


H sleeves rolled elbow-high, Agatha Ware 
stood in the pantry beating a mayonnaise 
with the careful energy that she gave to every- 
thing she did. ‘One, two, three,” she was count- 
ing slowly as she dropped in the oil and whisked 
the mixture with a silver fork. 

“Gracious!” said an amused voice from the 
doorway. “This must be a wonderful dinner-party 
you’re giving, Agatha, when you won’t trust the 
salad-dressing to Katie.” 

“It is,” answered Miss Ware, briefly. ‘But don’t 
talk until I get it done; there’s a dear.” 

In afew minutes the mayonnaise was whipped 
to light perfection, and Agatha emerged, button- 
ing her cuffs. 

“Now come into the dining-room while I arrange 
the flowers. Then we can talk,” she said, leading 
the way into a wide, white wainscoted room where 
everything seemed cool beauty and order. 

“Violets!” exclaimed Beatrice Maynard, sniffing 
rapturously at a half-opened box. “Princess 
violets at this time of the year! Agatha, you 
extravagant creature! Who’s coming? It can’t 
be the big grown-ups, because your father and 
mother are away; and it can’t be the small grown- 
ups, because you haven’t asked me, your own 
little playmate. Now who is it?” 

Agatha paused a moment over a rebellious 
handful of blossoms; then she said: 

“It’s Jennie Morrison from the Mill Road.” 

“What? The little lame thing that raises roses, 
and goes about selling them with eggs and black- 
berries and ‘garden-truck’? All this fuss about 
her?” questioned Beatrice. 

“Yes, ‘all this fuss about her,’ ” repeated Agatha, 
firmly. “If I wanted to be sentimental I could 
rhapsodize and say that ‘Jennie has a soul!’ 
Well, she has, and a mind, and a little lame body, 
and I’m going to minister to all three to-night if I 
can.” 

“What are you going to wear?” demanded the 
practical Beatrice, dropping from ethical clouds. 

“My lavender chiffon,” answered Agatha. “Just 
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what I would wear if you and all the rest of the 
girls were coming. She shall have everything 
you would have had. I’ve been lending her my 
books, and she said to me the other day, so 
pathetically, ‘O Miss Ware, how nice it must 
seem to be rested at the table like book-people, 
and to have time to talk and flewers and—and 
things!’ Why,” added Agatha, laughing a little, 
“we’re even going to have black coffee, because 
*book-people’ have that after dinner, you know.” 

“Well,” commented Beatrice, rising, ‘‘all I can 
say is that you’re silly and extravagant all for 
nothing.” 

Agatha flushed and began a quick reply, then 
she-checked herself. 

“Beatrice, did you never think what our class 
motto, ‘Noblesse Oblige,’ really means? It’s a 
favorite maxim of mine, though I nearly always 
fall short of it. But don’t try to tease me out of 
really reaching the heights this time. The knowl- 
edge that these things are mine, constantly in my 
life, should make me want Jennie to share them 
once.”’ 

“But she’ll never notice them!” Beatrice went 
on with her argument, all unheeding. ‘That sort 
of person is so stupid. And even if she does, 
she’ll just think you’re stuck-up and a snob and 
trying to ‘rub it in.’” 

“Jennie won’t,” said Agatha, smiling quietly. 
“I’m sure of Jennie.” 

Late that night a little lame girl lay in her bed, 


too happy to sleep, for all her room seemed | 


fragrant with gentle courtesy and the breath of 
violets. 

“Why,” she murmured to herself, “why, Miss 
Ware treated me just as if we were friends!” 


* ¢ 


SAVED BY A PANTHER. 


Pp my Jennings of Indiana used to tell a 
story of his early electioneering days in 
which he said that a panther may be a good 
temperance lecturer. Col. W. M. Cockrum repeats 
the story in his “Pioneer History of Indiana.” 
The incident happened when Governor Jennings 
was travelling over the thinly settled hills of 





Dearborn County, electioneering for Congress. 


He met a man with whom he was well ac- 
quainted, by name, Tom Oglesby, who was just 
petting over a protracted debauch. Jennings 
yegan asking Tom about his political views. ne 
half-sober fellow looked at him and said: 

“Jen, don’t you think a man just out of a 
anther fight ought to be electioneered in a dif- 
erent manner from this? I am just from the 
grave. I was awakened a little while ago by a 
anther putting leaves and grass over me. It 

ept this up until I was entirely covered. I lay 
still for a while and then raised up and found the 
panther gone.+# I knew I was in danger, so I took 
my gun and climbed into a tree to see what the 
panther intended to do. 

“In a short time I heard her coming, and she 
had her kittens with her. Every few steps she 
would jump as if catching something, and the 
little ones would go through the same manceuvers. 
She kept this up until she got near to the bed of 
leaves she had covered over me, and then made a 
spring on the pile. She looked just as I felt when 
I found that I was covered up for dead. She then 
started in to investigate the cause of my disap- 
pearance, and before she located me I shot her.’ 

Jennings, after mooring Oe, said: 

“Well, Tom, I believe I should treat you as one 
from the dead, and that you should begin your 
life from this point. We were schoolboys to- 
gether; I know you are a capable civil engineer 
and well-educated, and if you will cease drinking | 
I will see that you have a good position on the | 
surveying corps.” | 

Tom Oglesby did quit drinking, Jennings was | 
elected, and kept his promise to his old friend, 
who became one of the well-known engineers of 
the United States. 
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NO COMPLAINING. | 


writer in Tit-Bits says that a wealthy gentle- 

man living in North Devon, who took a great 
interest in the church, offered to give the choir a 
treat, and decided on the really princely one of 
taking them for a week to Paris. 


He escorted them himself to places of interest 
and beauty in that charming city, but not once 
during their whole stay, or even on their return 
did one of the men say to him that he had liked 
the trip or had enjoyed himself. 

Naturally anxious to know whether they had 
done so, a few days after their return he asked 
one of the churchwardens, a farmer in the village, 
whether he aoa the men had enjoyed their 
time in Paris. he churchwarden cogitated for 
a moment or two. 

“Well, sir,” he said at length, “I ain’t heard no 
complaints.” 


* ¢ 


ONOMATOPOETIC. 


oO” of the charms of music is that the music- 
ally uneducated person does not have to 
“understand” it. With “imitative” music, how- 
ever, the case is quite different, and every passage 
has either an obvious or a thinly concealed mean- 
ing. Occasionally it is hard to decipher certain 
unusual noises, as the following story from FVie- 
gende Blitter indicates: 

The composer had just played his last piece to 
his friend, the critic. 

“Very fine, indeed,” said the critic. ‘But what 
is that passage which makes the cold chills run 
down the back?” 

“Oh,” returned the composer, “‘that is where 
the wanderer has the hotel bill brought to him.” 


¢ © 


THE SIZE SHE WANTED. 


woman went into a bookstore, says a writer in 
the New York Times, and asked for a globe. 
The clerk showed her several, and turned them 
on their pivots, so that the pink and blue countries 
could be seen to best advantage. 
‘What size do you want?” he asked. 
“T think,” said the woman, “that you may give 
me one life size.” 


¢ ¢ 


HARD WORK FOR THE DAUGHTER. 


|" a New England weekly newspaper there 
appeared, not long ago, the following advertise- 
ment: 
“A stone-mason or his daughter may receive 
sic | in exchang 


one quarter’s music for work 
on a cellar.” 








THE WORLD’S FAVORITE 
For Skin, Scalp, Hair and Hands is 
Cuticura Soap, Medicinal, 
Emollient, Antiseptic. 

For preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, 
for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales and dandruff, 
and the stopping of falling hair, for softening, whiten- 
ing and soothing red, rough and sore hands, for baby 
rashes, itchings and chafings, for annoying irritations 
and many sanative, antiseptic purposes which readily 
suggest themselves to mothers, as well as for all the 
purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery, Cuticura 
Soap, assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin 
Cure, is invaluable. (Adv. 
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The Hayes Method of treatinent em- 
braces personal advice and coun- 
sel, individual prescriptions, close 
attention to hygiene, and brings 


HAY-FEVER | 


—— AND —— 
where. Address P. Harold Hayes, 


ASTHMA ! Buffalo, N.Y. Ask for Book Y 92. 














\iek Mount Beautiful Birds 
FREE. Be a Taxidermist. Mount your own tro 






andanimals. Deco 
make money mount 
hand 


phies,such as bir 
rate your home 
ing for others 

somely paid. Success guaranteed or 
no tuition. Book **Hew te Learn te Mount 
Birds & Animals” sent FREE. Write to-day 

N.W. Sch. of Taxidermy, Box 9K, Omaha, Neb. 


Taxidermists 
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STAMP 108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, 
Brazil, Peru, Cape G.H., Mexico, 
Natal, Java, etc., and Album, 5c. 1000 Finely 
} 20c. 65 diff. U.S., 25e.. 1000 hinges, 

5c. Agts. wtd.,50%. List Free. I buy stamps. 
C. Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis,Mo 


Ease Your Fee 
The “Pillow” Shoe 





Post- 
paid in for Woman's Wear; absolute com- 
U.S. fort for tired, tender feet. A beau- 


tiful hand-turned shoe. No break- 
ing-in required. Relief from pet 
Corns and Bunions. Soft, flexible, 
durable, dressy and stylish. Oak 

leather sole. Whole top genuine Vici 
Kid, soft, pliable. Nolining to wrinkle 
and chafe you. Rubber heels. We guar- 
antee to fit you perfectly. Adso/ute comfort 
and satisfaction or money cheerfully refunded. 
Oaford Style $3.00. Write to-day for our Free 
Illustrated Catalogue and special self-measure blank. 


PILLOW SHOE CO., 184 Summer St., Dept. Y, Boston, Mass. 


__ Where Opportunities 
~ Await You. 


Are you interested in op- 












ducing activities? If so, 


investigate the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget 

Montana, Idaho and Washington. 
Opportunities are offered the business man, the 
farmer, the fruit-grower, the stock raiser, the 
dairyman, the poultry raiser, the professional man. 
Send for descriptive book No. 106, stating in your 
letter the particular line in which you are interested. 
F. A. MILI,ER, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, Chicago. 


portunities in money-pro- | 


wonderful | 
new territory opened by the new | 


i Sound Railway in the Dakotas, | 


Why ‘Hercules’ 


~ 


Because one suit of Her- 
two suite of any other make. 


Re-enforced leg and seat 
seams are found only in 
Hercules Pants. 

Double sleeve linings are 
found only in Hercules 
Coats. 

Hercules Clothes 
fashioned from all 
fabrics. 

These fabrics are made 
exclusively for us. 

They are waterproofed by 
our own process. 

They look like any other fine all-wool 
fabric, except on a rainy day—then 
they look better because they shed 
water like a duck’s back. 

The rain cannot burt Hercules 


Clothes. 

Hercules Clothes have the lar- 
gest sale of any brand of boys’ 
high class clothing, They sell at 
$5.00, $6.50, $7.50 and $8.50 the suit 
according to quality of materials. 

If your dealer does not carry 
them send us his name together 
with your order and we will see 
| § that you are supplied as conven- 
iently as if you bought them ina 
retaii store. 

On receipt of your name and 
your dealer’s we will send you sam- ,, , 
ples of Hercules waterproof cloth 4 ote re-inforced 
together with our Hercules Book, “& © s¢a¢ seams. 
which tells how to keep your boy Found only im 
well dressed at little cost. Hercules’ pants. 


sams Send for the Hercules Book == 


Daube, Cohn & Co., 379 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 
Makers of the famous Harvard clothes for young men. 





are 
wool 





Note double sleeve 
lining—found only in 
“Hercules’’ coats. 
























OLUME for volume, this rural gas 
actually gives twelve times more 
light » Be. the best city gas. 

Like city gas, it is used in handsome 
brass or bronze chandeliers and fixtures 
of endless variety. 

A simple twist of the wrist turns on a 
brilliant flood of light in any room in the 
house, day or night. 

It has already driven the oil lamp with 
its grease, te Ay soot and smell, out of 
176,000 town and suburban homes. 

Takes some member of every one of 
these 176,000 homes, fifteen minutes 
once a month, to make all the gas the 
household can use. 


* 

The magic is all in the wonderful gas- 
producing stone. 

This stone is manufactured in huge 
electric furnaces, in a temperature of over 
6,000 degrees Fahrenheit. 

When ready to use, it looks and feels 
like crushed granite and is then known as 
Union Carbide. 

Union Carbide is packed at the facto 
and distributed through warehouses all 
over the country in sheet steel cans in 
which it may be kept for years. 

In these packages it is safer to handle 
and store than common coal, as it will 
not burn and can’t explode. 


The gas which this wonderful stone 
yields is genuine Acetylene. 

And Acetylene, carried in iron pipes to 
ornamental fixtures, burns with a soft, 
brilliant, pure white light. 

On account of its color, it is the easiest 


A Problem Solved || 





Home Made Gas Light 
From Crushed Stone and Water 








To produce Acetylene, it is only nec- 
essary to mix Union Carbide with 
plain water in a small tank-like machine 
that is usually set in one corner of the 
basement. 

The formula is simple, and the work can 
be handled by most any school boy. 

Once a month he must fill the little 
machine with Union Carbide—the ma- 
chine does the rest—it makes gas only 
when the lights are burning and stops 
making gas when they are turned off. 

Anybody that can cut and fit pipes can 
install the generator, pipes and eure 
in two days without injuring walls or 
floors. 

With such an installation you can make 
this glorious beautifying light in your own 
home for less money than same amount 
of light from kerosene would cost. 


+ * 


If you happen to live in the country, 
you can do as thousands of farmers have 
done—run the gas pipes to lights placed 
on your porches, in your horse and cow 
barn, or even in your barn yard and have 
all of them fixed up to light with a touch 
of an ignition button on post or walls. 

Such a lighting scheme is not only a 
boon to the housewife and children, but 
it’s a mighty handy convenience for the 
man of the house when he must do his 
chores after dark, or when he is called out 
in the night to attend a sick animal. 

All these lights will be permanently 
fastened to ceilings, walls or posts, and 
enclosed in tight globes. 

For this reason they are many times 


of all lights on the safer than lamps or 
eyes, a a boon to lanterns that are so 
en afflicted with Uy SSS often tipped over with 
eye strain troubles. SER Se ar de disastrous results, 


It is not poisonous Ws. Wf, / 
and one might sleep 
all night in a room 
with an open burner 
without harm. 

For these reasons it is used ex- 
tensively as an illuminant in hos- 
pitals, factories, mines, light-houses 
and government army posts. 












a 


” Write us today how 
large your place and 
where it is located. Then 
we can mail our booklets 
and tell you how little 


it will cost to make this light yourself, 
Just address Union Carbide Sales Co., 
Dept. B, 150 Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL 
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By Thomas &. Partridge 


The town of Gloucester was thrown into a most 
intense excitement on the morning of Wednesday, 
June 2%, 18683, by the announcement that several of 
the fishing fleet had been burned by a Confederate 
privateer. 

or Gloucester town, a woeful day! 
Where rode the fleet without a fear, 
But blazing hulks bestrew the bay, 
Burnt by the Southern privateer. 





One smack escaped ; for hours she fled 
Before the foe, before the wind. 

“Land O,” her lookout cried, “ahead!” 
“In range!” A cannon roared, behind. 


Beneath his shotted port guns brought, 
The Southern captain read her name. 

(Long years agone, when war was not, 
His fathers out of Essex came.) 


Priscilla Elwell. Now the sea 
In arching crests the name o’errun, 
And now the gilded letters, free, 
Danced to the music of the sun. 


The eye that never quailed in fight 

Grew strangely tender; flushed the cheek ; 
And, marveling if they heard aright, 

The Mobile sailors heard him speak : 


“Ho! Stay the torch! This war of ours 
Rests with a worthier field; the mouth 
Of each port gun, there, wreathe in flowers, 

The course, lieutenant, it is—south!” 


And as the fading Essex shore 
Lay bathed in sunset’s dying flame, 
The Southern captain looked once more 
To read—his mother’s name. 
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A SUSTAINING FAITH. 


" it takes a heap o’ faith 
sometimes to keep on 
believing in God, and 

in the justice of all things, 

but if you don’t hold on to 
that when you’ve got it, 
where are you at? Just 
adrift on the river at night, 
near’s I can make out, and 
nowhere in particular to 

make a landing. I want somewheres where I 

can pull up and get ashore, and feel something 

under my feet.’’ 

The fisherman sat on his front porch, making 
a new net, and as he moved about inside the 
series of hoops that composed the framework 
of his net he talked. 

‘“‘Just take a chair and se’ down. Wife, 
fetch the gentleman a gourd of water. That 
little girl, thar, she’s deef and dumb; that’s 
why she hollers that-a-way. Ne’ mind, pet; 
keep still now and listen at pappy. We’ve got 
two of ’em, both the same way. ‘Tother one’s 
in the state school, and we’ve got to send this 
one this fall. Law, I don’t know what on 
airth her mammy’s goin’ to do when she’s 
gone, too. 

‘*Finest little girls the Lord ever made, but 
stone-deef, both on ’em! The schooling don’t 
cost nothing, nor the books nor the car fare; 
the state takes ’em right here at the station, 
and pays everything; mighty good on ’em, too. 
But we have to buy the clothes, and that keeps 
us up and at it. I’ve sometimes wished that 
the Lord had sent us children that could hear— 
law, what wouldn’t I do for Him ef He’d just 
do that, or even for one on ’em! But you just 
got to trust in the Lord, after all, or where are 
you at? 

‘*Yes, I’ve got only one hand. You see, 
when this railroad come through here, I was 
like a heap of others, and thought there wasn’t 
enough money to be made farming, so I got a 
job as a brakeman. That’s how I lost this 
arm, coupling cars. I sued the company for 
ten thousand dollars, but what’s the use? 
That kep’ me a-runnin’ to co’t term after term, 
till I got sorter discouraged, and one day I jest 
walked out o’ the co’t-house, and said, ‘I’ll 
never come back here no more.’ 

‘*Then they sent their lawyer to settle with 
me, and he paid me one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, and I gave them a ree-ceipt infull. ’ Pears 
like a pore man don’t git a fair show with them 
big companies; they’s a heap o’ injustice in 
the world. But you just got to keep trustin’ 
in Providence, or else where are you at? 





‘*Well, I took the one hundred and fifty | 


dollars, and spent one hundred and thirty dollars 
of it for a good mule, and rented me some land, 
and put in a crap; but the crap failed, and 
the mule died right in co’n-plowing time, and 
I got sorter discouraged about farming. I was 
kinder handicapped, too, havin’ only one arm. 
I’ve sometimes thought the Lord, while He 
was about it, might have left me my right one, 
*stead of the left. But you got to keep trustin’ 





| have kep’ at home like other folks. 


-in the family annals for havin 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





Providence, or you jest get to shippin’ water 
on both sides to once, and down you go. 

**An’ so I took to fishing. Yes, hit has its 
drawbacks, same as anything else, I reckon. 
Now there’s the taxes. I have to pay a tax 
of two dollars on each net. Now a net is worth 
three dollars and a half, and the Lord, He 
made all the fish in all the streams for the 
human race of people, and there ain’t no more 
justice in taxing a net two dollars on the value 
of three dollars and a half than any other 
property. ‘Things don’t seem quite balanced 
even, that-a-way. 

‘*But I can make my nets all right, and I 
tie the knots with one hand and my teeth, and 
I manage my boats even when the current’s 
strong, and git ’em into the water and back on 
shore. Oh, you can do a heap with one hand 
if you hain’t got two! And so I’ve just kep’ 
at it, and I own this little home, and sometimes 
| surprise myself to think how well I’ve got 
along. 

‘Don’t snarl pappy’s string, pet. She under- 
stands me almost as well as if she could hear. 
Law, I don’t know how we’re going to get on 
when she’s gone, too! ’Pears lack the Lord 
might have given us one child that we could 
But you 
just got to keep on trustin’, for if you don’t, 
where are you at?’’ 


* @¢ 


A STANDISH TRADITION. 


ll students of genealogical matters know that 
A as a rule family traditions are extremely 
untrustworthy; but Dr. Myles Standish of 
Boston relates an interesting incident which proves 
that this rule, like others, is not without its excep- 
tions. Doctor Standish, who is the eighth in direct 
descent from the great captain of Plymouth, has 
written a genealogy of the Standish family in 
America, and has acquired a fund of information 
about the earlier family in England that enables 
him to straighten out the tangled skeins of the 
ancient family history. 


When Doctor Standish was a boy his father told 
him that it was a family tradition that on the wall 
over the fireplace in the main hall of the ancestral 
home of the Standish family at Standish, in 
northern England, there was painted the portrait 
of one Mary tandish, said to have been the most 
beautiful woman of her time in England, and famed 
fought off single- 
handed a band of raiding Scots who came down 
over the border to attack Standish Hall. 

The story made a deep impression on Doctor 
Standish, as it had on his father when it had been 
passed on to him from a remoter generation, and 
when he became a man and was able to visit the 
Standish ancestral seat in Lancashire,—the first 
of his family in America to do so,—he had by no 
means forgotten it. 

Standish Hall has been continuously in the same 
family for at least seven hundred years,—a record 
approached by but few estates in England,—and 

tor Standish, as a representative of the dis- 
——- American branch, was cordially re- 
ceived. 

When he was conducted over the older part of 
the at house which has stood unchanged for 
centuries, his attention was called to the portrait 
of Mary Standish as to one of the family’s most 
cherished possessions, and its story was related 
to him identically as he had heard it in boyhood in 
America, 

The portrait is a crude 





iece of work on the oak 
a high above the big fireplace, and experts 
have pronounced it over four hundred years old. 
Doctor Standish dryly remarks when he tells 
the story, that either the standard of beauty or 
the standard of art has made a great advance since 
Mary Standish saved the old hall from the wild 


Scots. 

The point of it all lies in the fact that in all the 
seven generations of the family in America before 
Doctor Standish, no member, so far as is known, 
had set foot in England or had communication 
with the Standishes of Standish. The story of the 

icture had been handed down as a family tradi- 

ion from generation to ye absolutely 
unchanged in any detail. Even Capt. Myles Stan- 
dish himself, the younger son of a younger son, 
had never been at the ancestral home. He re- 
ceived the story from his father before he became 
a solder of fortune ; and he cast his lot with the Pil- 
rims of the bs et in spite of his descent 
rom an ever loyal Catholic family. 


*¢ @¢ 


PLANT INTELLIGENCE. 


riting of the Italian catchfly in his essay, 
W “The Intelligence of the Flowers,’’ Mau- 

rice Maeterlinck, the Belgian poet and 
philosopher, shows how this simple little white 
flower goes with seemingly intelligent thought 
about the business of its own preservation. Ap- 
parently very timorous, very susceptible, to avoid 
the visits of importunate and indelicate insects 
the Silene [talica furnishes its stalks with glandu- 
lar hairs, whence oozes a viscid fluid in which the 
parasites are caught with such success that the 
peasants of the south use the plant as a fly- 
catcher in their houses. 


Certain kinds of catchflies, moreover, have in- 
geniously simplified the oe. Dreading the 
ants in particular, they discovered that it was 
enough, in order to prevent them from passing, to 
piace a wide viscid ring under the node of each 
stalk. This is exactly what our gardeners do 
when they draw a circle of tar or other sticky 
substance round the trunks of the apple-trees, to 
stop the ascent of the caterpillars. 

In a popular work, ‘‘Zes Plantes Originales,” 
Mons. Henri Coupin examines some of the de- 
fensive means employed by plants. Some of these 
weapons are quaint and startling. 

Monsieur Lothelier, a student at the Sorbonne, 
has made a number of interesting experiments 
with thorns, resulting in the conclusion that shade 
and damp tend to suppress the prickly parts of 
the plants. 

On the other hand, whenever the place in which 
it grows is dry and burned by the sun, the plant 
bristles and multiplies its spikes, as if it felt 
that, being almost the sole survivor among the 
rocks or in the hot sand, it is called upon to make 
a mighty effort to redouble its defenses against 
an enemy that no longer has a choice of victims to 
pre —. It is a remarkable fact, moreover, 
that, when cultivated by man, most of the thorny 
ylants oy lay aside their weapons, leaving 
the care of their safety to the supernatural pro- 
tector who has adopted them in his fenced 
grounds. 

Among the plants that have ceased to defend 
themselves, the most striking case is that of the 
lettuce. 
“In its wild state,’ says Monsieur Coupin, “if we 


{ 





break a stalk or a leaf, we see a white juice exude 
from it, the latex, a substance formed of different 
matters which vigorously defend the plant against 
the assaults of the slugs. On the other hand, in 
the cultivated species derived from the former, 
the latex is almost missing, for which reason the 
plant, to the despair of the gardeners, is no longer 
able to resist, and allows the slugs to eat it.” 

It is nevertheless right, comments Maeterlinck, 
to add that latex is rarely lacking except in the 
young Plante, whereas it becomes quite abundant 
when the lettuce begins to “cabbage,” and when 
it runs to seed. Now it is especially at the com- 
mencement of its life, at the budding of its first 
tender leaves, that the plant needs to defend itself. 
One is inclined to think that the cultivated lettuce 
loses its head a little, so to speak, and that it no 
longer knows exactly where it stands. 

Certain plants, among others the Boraginacez, 
supply the place of thorns with very hard bristles. 
Others, such as the nettle, add _.. Others, 
the geranium, the mint, the rue, steep themselves 
in powerful odors to keep off the animals. 

ut the strangest are those which defend them- 
selves mechanically. Monsieur Maeterlinck men- 
tions only the horsetail, which surrounds itself 
with a veritable armor of microscopic silicz. 
Moreover, almost all the Graminez, in order to 
discourage the gathering of slugs and snails, add 


lime to their tissues. 





By Alice 


here are my borrowed volumes, say? 
Where are the books I used to own? 
Banished like mists at break of day, 
Vanished like r nestlings flown. 
My shelves are empty and alone, 
And I must bitterly repine, 
Lamenting easy kindness shown. 
Where are the books that once were mine? 


Van Leer Carrick 





Return my prized “Clarissa,” pray, 

My Ruskin decorous in tone, 

My “‘Esmond” bound in leathers gay, 

Ah, that one loss I can’t condone! 

My shabby, dog-eared, thumbed “Moonstone,” 
My new “Trail of the Lonesome Pine,” 

My lost “‘Lavengro” make me moan, 

Where are the books that once were mine? 


I miss my Herford’s witty way, 

I want my ‘“‘Water Babies” grown 
Perchance to manhood ere this day; 

I crave my Herrick, my Shenstone, 

My Shaw to paradoxes prone, 

My “What to Eat and How to Dine.” 

On sterile sands my trust was sown! 
Where are the books that once were mine? 


ENvVoy. 


Borrower, listen and then atone! 

All of your ill-got goods resign, 

Lest you, in turn, shall sit and groan, 
*“*Where are the books that once were mine?” 


* ¢ 


TEACHING DICK TO EAT. 


ss ome and get your dinner!” cried Mrs. 
( Cozzens to her husband. He was stand- 
ing by the canary-bird’s cage, holding a 
morsel of bread between the bars. ‘‘He’s got to 
come and eat this bit of bread while I’m holding 
it in my hand,” responded Mr. Cozzens, not stir- 
ring. ‘“‘You know he won’t eat it out of your 
hand,” remarked his wife. A writer in the New 
York Evening Sun tells the story. 


“I know he will,” replied Mr. Cozzens, with 
some spirit. 

‘*T tell you, he won’t,” replied his wife. 

“T tell you he will,” repeated the man. 

“Well, then,” said the woman, ‘why doesn’t 
he?” The bird was at this moment at the farthest 
end of the cage. 

“Because he’s a fool!” snapped Mr. Cozzens. 

“If you don’t come right away,” said Mrs. 
Cozzens, ‘‘and finish your dinner, im going to 
clear the things off.” 

“T don’t care,” said 
bird has got to be tamed.” 

“Tamed!” scoffed his wife. 

“T said tamed!” replied her husband, with some 
——. “What does he want to jump away for 
every time I bring him a bit of bread?’ 

“It’s his nature.” 

“Then I’m going to change his nature,” said 
Mr. Cozzens. 

A pause, a es one. 

“Come and finish your dinner, dear.” 

“T tell you I won’t come and finish my dinner 
till oa — and pecks this bit of bread out-of 
my hand.” 

The shadows lengthened and twilight fell, Mr. 
Cozzens stood obstinately at the cage and held 
the bit of bread while Dick tried his best to get 
away from it. Mrs. Cozzens began to clear away 
the dinner things, as she had threatened. 

“What are you doing?” she called from the next 
room, after a while. 

“Nothing,” said Mr. Cozzens, hastily. 

“Where are you?” asked Mrs. Cozzens, putting 
her head through the doorway. 

eo here,” said he; ‘“‘where do you suppose I 
am?’ 

He was sitting in his chair, and the cage was on 
the floor by his side. 

“Where’s Dick?” asked Mrs. Cozzens, with 
sudden alarm. 

“Sh!” cried her husband. ‘“Can’t yousee? He’s 
perching on my ll 

“The little dear!” said the lady, advancing a 


M r. Cozzens, stoutly, ‘this 


“Don’t come near,” warned the other. ‘‘You’ll 
——- him, and he might break his leg or some- 
hing.” 
“Wh should that make him break his leg?” 
asked his wife. ci 
“Well,” said Mr. Cozzens, “you see, I’ve got 
him tied.” 


¢ 


IN AN AUSTRALIAN TORNADO. 


he tornado of Australia is related pretty 
bY nearly to the same phenomenon in this 

country. It is on the land what the typhoon 
is in Eastern waters. The storm of wind and rain 
is preceded by an unnatural stillness and silence 
of the elements. Sensitive persons and animals 
are aware of the approaching storm. The author 
of “Parts of the Pacific,” who calls himself “a 
peripatetic parson,” experienced one such gale 
when he was at the house of a friend in the 
northern part of Australia, very near the equator. 
His account is humorous as well as instructive. 


By and by there came across the night air a 
distant roaring noise. The stillness of the slum- 


bering hours was broken. Something terrible was 

















at hand, as had been foretold by the clerk of 
the weather. The wind began to moan, then to 
whistle, then to bellow; the roof rattled, the trees 
shrieked, rain rushed and hissed, lightning blazed, 
and thunder crashed and boomed. 

All the household was busy holding on to goods 
and catching things as | were hurled off by the 
violence of the storm. he roof was rip up 
and carried away. Shutters and doors, walls and 
furniture—off they went, and people raced after 
them to the rescue. All were ai work, myself 
included. 

I had a bad leg coming on, and considering the 
bed to be the most valuable article in any part of 
the house, I right manfully lay in it, and so held 
it down. From the comfortable bed I watched 
the roof go off, piece by piece. From it I saw the 
slabs and boards go—I saw Hp! bey | go until 
there was nothing left at my side of the house but 
me and my noble bed. 

Together we weathered the storm bravely; to- 
ether we remained in the torrents of rain and in 
he blinding lightning, littered with broken timber, 
hornets’ nests, oranges, bits of furniture from the 
next room, pomeloes and guavas, boughs of trees 

and sundry other things. 

I had never before witnessed a tornado, and the 
kind bed generously afforded me a front seat on 
the brow of the hill, from which the whole show 
was seen splendidly. Moreover, as you do not 
always require a roof over your head in that 
country, it was a mere trifle being left without 
one on a night like that. . 

When the storm ceased and daylight forced 
itself in a measure through the still inclement 
weather, it was strange to see the river a long way 
up the lawn, and spreading its turbid waters over 
the plain which we had traversed only the day 
before, right up to the foot of the mountain. Two 
trees out of every three were blown down, and no 
leaves were left on yo Water was runnin 
everywhere; and the bright, peaceful scene o 
yesterday was now an expanse of dull gray and 
wholesale desolation. 
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JUAN, THE BURDEN-BEARER. 


he author of ““Mexican Trails” followed many 
T of the mule tracks of Mexico into strange 

out-of-the-way places among the mountains. 
It was not so much the roads themselves that 
interested him as it was the fellow travellers whom 
he fell in with along the way. Among these was 
a little boy of whom he learned something of the 
life of the poor as they went along together. 


The ruts speak of toil; a toil of which we know 
little. For a man here may work like a beast of 
burden and for little more return. He walks - | 
the side of his burro, each with a heavy load, each 
with the same patient look. 

On the road one day I encountered Juan. Juan 
told me that he was five years old, but in all prob- 
ability he is nearer seven, which is not very old, 
to be sure. He is no larger than the average boy 
of five, however, and on his back was a load of 
wood that could not have weighed less than thirty 
pounds, and may have weighed fifty. It was sup- 

orted in the usual way by a band across his fore- 
1ead and by strips of maguey fiber. 

e were more than a mile from the town, and 
he had already come some distance, his body bent 
over with the weight. He was going to the 
market, he said, to sell his w for a io. 
Now a medio is equal to three cents of our money, 
but to Juan, aged five and walking two miles over 
the rough road with his load, it is worth more 
than that. 

Little Juan has helped to wear these ruts in the 
nieneone. They are eloquent of many Juans, 
toddling bravely in their diminutive guarachas; 
striding later after the burros laden with loaf-sugar 
from the hacienda, or making the eae over 
the mountain, staff in hand; tottering feebly at 
last to the market to chat with old cronies and to 
beg something to eat. 


* ¢ 


APPALLING RECKLESSNESS. 


he late Gen. William Mahone, well known 
T as a Confederate officer, and later as a 

United States Senator from Virginia, was 
both remarkably short of stature and remarkably 
slight—a fact which gives point to a story related 
by Gen. Adelbert R. Buffington, formerly Chief of 
Ordnance of the army, and now on the retired 
list, which is printed in the Troy Press. 


General Buffington was relating the occurrence 
to some old comrades with whom he was dining. 

“General Mahone,” he said, “was very thin. 
One cold and windy December morning in ’64 
he was taking a nap in his tent when his old 
colored servant, ‘Uncle Davy,’ cor in, and, 
stumbling in the darkness, knocked down the 
— folding cot and spilled him out on the 
rozen ground. General Mahone jumped up furi- 
ously, seized a scabbard and made for 
7 ran. The general gave chase. 
“Uncle Davy tore up hill and down dale till he 
was —_— well out of breath; then he looked 
back over his shoulder at his master, who bounded 
after him on slender legs, blue and thin, his long, 
white nightshirt as in the chill morning. 

“*Fo’ de lan’s sake, Mars’ William,’ the ex- 
hausted Davy yelled, desperately, ‘yo’ hain’t 
trustin’ yo’se’f in dis wind on dem legs, is yo’?’” 


avy. 
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A PALPABLE HIT. 


he late Thomas Bone, “the sailor’s mission- 
T ary,” was the soul of kindliness, but he had 

a keen wit, and a ready tongue, too. An 
instance given in his recently published life is the 
following: 


“His work was not without its humorous side. 
Among the new men there were always some who 
sought a little amusement at his expense, but they 
reckoned without their host. His kindly manner 
never changed. The smile never left his face. 
There was no venom in the retort, but it seldom 
failed to silence the interrupter. The laugh raised 
at his expense made it quite certain that no second 
attempt would be made. 

“Seeing him approaching one day, one of a group 
of sailors announced his intention of having some 
fun. He stepped forward and removed his hat, 
revealing a perfectly smooth crown, and asked: 

““*Can you tell me why my head is so bald, while 
all my companions have —~* of hair?’ 

“*T don’t know,’ was the smiling reply, ‘unless 
the reason given me the other day by a farmer 
would apply, that an empty barn is not worth 
shingling.’”’ 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Shay, raid—charade. 11. Butter, fly—but- 
terfly. 11. Inn, vent, or—inventor. 

2. Andrew Johnson. Zachary Taylor. John Ty- 
ler. James Buchanan. Franklin Pieree. John 
Tyler. James Garfield. John Quincy Adams. 
Andrew Jackson. Thomas Jef- 


ferson. Thomas Jefferson, 7 he 
John Adams, James Monroe. NERVE 
James Monroe. ANIMALS 
3. Tablet, battle; stream, DAILY 
master; finger, fringe; vase, DON 
save ; gilder, girdle ; east, seat. N 
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CIPHER -WRITING. 


By Leavitt Williams. 


7 here !’’ said Tommy and his sister Esther 
in chorus from the long table in the 
library. ‘‘We’ve got all the puzzles 

there are!’’? And they jumped down and came 

to the desk where their Uncle David was 
working. 

He looked up in mock dismay. 

‘‘T thought I had you kiddies fixed for the 
rest of the afternoon!’’ he said. ‘‘And here 
you are again! You’re too clever by far, but 
I’ve got something that’ll keep you quiet. Just 
look here !’” 

He took down a piece of paper from a pigeon- 
hole, and drew a line 
like this: a 

“This is the form [ 
of a cipher, or kind of 
secret writing,” he - 
said, ‘‘that people | 
used before you were 
born, and before I 
was, too, away back | 
in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. They would write out 
a letter or a poem, and then change it so that 
there was a name or a sentence going right 
through it; and nobody could find this unless 
he knew the key.”’ 

‘*Couldn’t he guess the key ?’’ asked Esther. 

‘‘Oh, he might,’’ said their uncle, ‘‘but that 
would be pretty hard. But you don’t know 
yet how it works. Just wait a minute while I 
write a poem.’’ 

Uncle David’s poems were great treats, usu- 
ally read at birthday parties and on Thanks- 
giving day, but here he was actually. writing 
one where Tom and Esther could see him. 
They kept very still. When he had finished, 
he moved his pencil back and forth along the 
lines, changing a letter here and there. At 
last it was done. He read it aloud: 

“There is a young person whose name 
Hasn’t yet been captured by fame. 
It is here in this verse, 


And you couldn’t do worse 
Than to try to unravel the same!” 























‘*Whose name is there?’’ asked Tom. 

‘*Yours,’’ said Uncle David. 

“*T don’t see it,’’ he said, puzzling over the 
paper. 

‘“‘Of course you don’t,’’ said their uncle. ‘‘I 
haven’t told you how yet, and you wouldn’t 
guess in a long time. Now look closely, and 
see just how my pencil moves.’’ 

He placed the rubber end of his pencil on 
the e of the last word in the verse, and moved 
it slowly along that line, to the left. Then he 
moved it along the next line to the right; then 
along the next to the left again; then to the 
right, and finally, along the last line, to the 
left, stopping at the T of There. 

“‘Now,’’ he said, ‘‘I have been spelling your 
name, Tom Towne, while I have been moving 
my pencil. Have you guessed yet?’’ 

‘They shook their heads, still looking hard at 
the page. 

“You see,’’ said Uncle David, ‘‘I went in 
the same way as that diagram I made. It’s 
just as if you threaded all the letters ona 
string. That is why it is called the string 
cipher. ’’ 

‘*Please tell us how you choose the letters ?’’ 
urged Esther. It was Uncle David’s well- 
known way to get them as interested as pos- 
sible and then wait till they just had to ask 
him to explain. 

“I’m going to now,’’ said he. ‘‘Notice the 
last letter of the poem, Tom?’’ 


**Tt’s an @,* 

‘Yes. Now what’s the first letter of the 
poem ?”” 

wae Sad 


“All right. Your name, Tom Towne, ends 
with an e and begins with a T, doesn’t it?’’ 

“*Yes, Uncle David.’’ 

‘*Now we are going to spell it backwards. 
That is,’? he wrote it out on another piece of 
paper, ‘‘enwoT moT. Now begin at that e in 
same and go along the line the way I did, 
to the left, until you come to the next n. You 
mustn’t skip any n, you know, but be sure to 
take the very next one.’’ 

“T see it!’? exclaimed Esther. ‘‘It’s in 
the word unravel!’’ 

“That’s right,’ said their uncle.. ‘‘Now 
you must take the very next w. We are going 
to the right, you see, on the next line.’? His 
pencil was tracing their path for them. 

“*There it is,’? said Tom, ‘‘in worse, and 
the next o is just after it, in the same word, 
and the next t,”?—he was very much excited 
now,—‘ ‘and the next t is in this in the next line, 
and that finishes Towne spelled backwards !’’ 








SCHOOL-TIME AGAIN. 
By Nancy Byrd Turner. 


he big school building on the street, 
The small one on the road, 
They are listening, listening, listening 
To a sound that is abroad: 
“Tramp — tramp —tramp,” by many a widening track; 
It's the army of the truants marching back. 


The big schoolhouse in busy town, 
The one ‘neath country skies, 
They laugh with happy doors ajar 
And open - shuttered eyes. 


And fold the truant columns safe inside. 


—__—_<yEe-——_—_— 


THE RAIN. 
By Harriet Crocker LeRoy. 


million little fairy feet all dancing overhead — 
Oh, don’t I love to hear it when I’m snuggled up in bed! 


And | lie there and listen to the fairies’ little feet! 


I think of all the thirsty things out in the field and wood, 


And how the tiny blades of grass come stretching up to see 
Where all the patter comes from and whatever it can be. 


1 think of mother’s rain- barrel and of the waterspout, 
And how the water rushes in and tumbles to get out, 


I think of all the puddles there'll be out in the rain, 


And there I lie and listen to the fairies overhead — 


EE — |= SE 


‘‘Right,’’ said their uncle. ‘‘Now look for the m of Tom.’’ 

‘*The next m,’’ said Esther, ‘‘is in the word fame, and the o of Tom is in 
whose, and the T is the T of There!’’ 

‘‘So that finishes the acrostic,’’ said their uncle, ‘‘and you see that you 
have gone through the poem, from the first letter to the last, in regular order.’’ 

‘*Won’t it work forwards?’’ asked Tom. 

‘*Not this one,’’ said their uncle. ‘‘I was making it in a hurry, and didn’t 
want to change any more letters than I had to. I have seen some that will, 
though.’’ 

‘“‘Why, it will go forwards!’’ exclaimed Esther. ‘‘See, it ends here!’’ 
And she pointed to the e in unravel. 

‘‘That won’t do,’’ said their uncle, ‘‘because it isn’t the last letter of the 
poem. You see you must go from the first letter to the last, or from the last to 
the first, using all the letters. Now I’ve given you something to play with, 
and perhaps you can fix it so that it will go both ways. If you can’t, you 
might be able to make some of your own. You don’t have to put them in 
poetry, you know.”’ 

“‘T’m going to put one in a letter,’’ said Esther, as she went off. 

“’m going to make it so that my name will go both ways in this one,’’ 
said Tom. 

For some time there was silence in the library. After nearly a quarter of 
an hour, Tom said, “I’ve got it, Uncle David. If you put ‘find out this 
game,’ instead of ‘unravel the same,’ in the last line, you can spell Tom 
Towne both ways.’’ 

His uncle ran through it with his pencil. ‘‘Correct,’’ he said. ‘‘I shall 
employ you to be my second assistant cipherer when you grow up, and Esther 
shall be my cipheress. Now make some more while I work.’’ 


‘ gee “ 
TWO TABBIES. 
By E. H. T. 


argy put Tabby on the door-step to watch while she swept the leaves 

off the walk with her little broom. Margy did love Tabby so dearly ! 

She stroked her and warmed her little toes at the fire, and talked to her 

as if she had been a real live pussy, instead of only a printed and stuffed one. 

Somebody besides Tabby was watching Margy. It was the old lady who 
lived next door and had nobody but her cats to keep her company; but she 
was such a hice old lady and had such smiling wrinkles all round her eyes 
that she reminded Margy of the picture of the funny good fairy in her Cin- 
derella book. 

The leaves fell so fast and kept Margy so busy that she did not see Monk, 
the big St. Bernard puppy, come frolicking into the yard. As soon as he 
spied Tabby, he thought she would be a fine plaything; so he snapped her up 
in his big jaws, and was off in a twinkling. 

Poor Margy! Could she help crying? She dropped her broom, and the 
tears made two little streams down her cheeks, and fell, patter, patter, on the 
dry leaves at her feet. 

The nice old lady was very sorry. She put on her bonnet and cloak, and 
in her hands she took something that was soft and warm and furry. 

She went into Margy’s yard, and put the soft, warm, furry something on 
the step, just where Tabby had sat. Then she wiped away Margy’s tears, 
so that she could see what was there. 

And what did Margy see? The very image of her lost Tabby, only this 
one had real fur to be stroked, and a real tail to chase, and a real purr in her 
little throat, which the other Tabby never had. And the kind neighbor told 
Margy this should be her very own Tabby. Now is it any wonder that Margy 











insists that the nice old lady is really a good fairy? 




















































































































“Troop — troop — troop,” and they hold their glad arms wide, 


When mother takes the light away and says,.““ Now, go to sleep,” 


And how they drink the raindrops in — oh, it must feel so good ! 


And how the birds out in the woods must snuggle down to keep 
Their baby - birdies warm and dry beneath their breasts asleep. 


And of my brand - new rubber boots — just purpose for the rain. 


Oh, don’t you love to hear them when you're snuggled up in bed ? 
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DAILY hes been made selling this 
S400 Mt renee ss 

sold 516 + poo town. Cleared 961.50. 
Durable. Sanitary. Lightning seller. Special terms. Write today. 


N. THOMAS MFG. CO., 3287 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohio 


SPENCERIAN 


Careful workmanship, fine quality of material, 

durability—that’s the Spencerian Pen, Sam- 

ple card of 12, all different, sent for 6c. postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 349 Broanway, New Yoru 


STEEL PENS 


SENSE ABOUT FOOD 
FACTS ABOUT FOOD WORTH KNOWING. 








It is a serious question sometimes to know just 
what to eat when a person’s stomach is out of 
order and most foods cause trouble. 

Grape-Nuts food can be taken at any time with 
the certainty that it will digest. Actual experi- 
ence of people is valuable to any one interested in 
foods. ‘ 

A Terre Haute woman writes: “I had suffered 
with indigestion for about four years, ever since 
an attack of typhoid fever, and at times could eat 
nothing but the very lightest food, and then suffer 
such agony with my stomach I would wish I never 
had to eat anything. 

“I was urged to try Grape-Nuts and since using 
it I dv not have to starve myself any more, but I 
can eat it at any time and feel nourished and 
satisfied, dyspepsia is a thing of the past, and I 
am now strong and well. 

“My husband also had an experience with 
Grape-Nuts. He was very weak and sickly in the 
spring. Could not attend to his work. He was 
put under the doctor’s care but medicine did not 
seem to do him any good until he began to leave 
off ordinary food and use Grape-Nuts. It was 
positively surprising to see the change in him. 
He grew better right off, and naturally he has 
none but words of praise for Grape-Nuts. 

“Our boy thinks he cannot eat a meal without 
Grape-Nuts, and he learns so fast at school that 
his teacher and other scholars comment on it. I 
am satisfied that it is because of the great nourish- 
ing elements in Grape-Nuts.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

It contains the phosphate of potash from wheat 
and barley which combines with albumen to 
make the gray matter to daily refill the brain and 
nerve centers. 

It is a pity that people do not know what to feed 
their children. There are many mothers who give 
their youngsters almost any kind of food and when 
they become sick begin to pour the medicine down 
them. The real way is to stick to proper food and 
be healthy and get along without medicine and 
expense. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 











You Can Save 
From $5 to $40 


Our direct-from-factory-to-you gelling plan 
means a saving of from $5 to $40 for our 
customers. 

Write for our Catalog 253. Look over our 

prices and compare them with others. 
Phat’ 8 all the proof you 

Hundreds of thousands of Kalamazoo 
stoves and ranges are in use all over the 
country. Perhaps many in your own town. 
Ask their owners. Thousands have written 
us that there’s nothing like the Kalamazoo— 
anywhere at any price. 

We make buying and paying easy and con- 
venient. Our catalogue tells just how to know 
a good stove when you see it and use it. We 
sell for cash or we open charge accounts with 
all.responsible people. We make all kinds 
of stoves and ranges for all purposes and for 
allkind of fuel. You can select your stove 
from the catalog and buy direct from the 
manufacturer for 


Cash or Credit 


You know the reputation of the Kalamazoo 
stove. You know the standing of the Kala- 
mazoo Stove Co. Besides—you are given 
360 days to test your stove. Your money 


back if the Kalamazoo is not just as repre- 
sented. 


We Pay the Freight 


and guarantee safe delivery. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers 








Kalamazoo, 


yO CoV Ceres 


_ Direct to You’ 























HOME - MADE. ' 
ohn Callahan had decided to make his wife 


a shirt-waist box. He had read somewhere 
how easy it was to manufacture shirt-waist 
boxes, and the idea charmed him. ‘‘Now, 
John,’’ protested Mrs. Callahan, ‘‘what’s the 
use? You’ll never finish it. You’ll spend a 
lot of money on it, and litter up the whole 
yard —’’ ‘‘I’m making this,’’ suggested Mr. 
Callahan, ‘‘and it seems to me when I make 
you a shirt-waist box you might appreciate it 
instead of acting like that.’’ A writer in the 
Galveston News tells the story. 


There was Pe bebe 0 test Gop be Ge peal 
where Mr. Ca had started to dig a cellar. 
There was the pile of rocks with the ys 
made zine tank in the middle where 

— * to make a ‘‘rockery’’ with an aquarium 
n i 


There were the four stark] eerie » 
the ground where he Pad’ started to 


shed and stopped. Across the dividing “ian 
— three rough furrows made 7s Ss > 
“> reliminary steps toward making a 
in t prom | fence was a gp filled with an 
old shutter and two planks; Callahan had 
started to make some pickets to fill the gap, but 
had put the job aside for another day. 
**Ton’t you worry,’”’ he said. ‘‘I’ll finish 
this all *? He nailed another aon on 
the bottom of ‘the box to hold one of the roll and 
and in trying to bore a hole in RL yd LA 
had to try again. The 
bottom of the box, but 
unless the box were turned 
Mrs. Callahan, seeing these 
the house. ‘Two hours later she | 
de omy Mr. Callahan was tack 
ing across a window in the stab! 
nee you finish it?’’ she asked, 
Mr. ee looked over his sh Ser from 
where he stood on the wheelbarrow to tack up 


“No, I didn't finish se. he said. ‘‘How do 
pose I can finish it without hinges? 
Bomebody’ *s been at my tool-box and taken every 
"UGcdin: yon ga 0. cok of binge. os the 

ee ‘ou a 
store out here? " ventured Mrs. Callahan. 

r. Callahan scowled. 

Me wall . = — over there?’’ he said. 


gen = ne 
re a down. 


**T should th You talk as if I wasn’t 
tired enough to cio I —, have finished 
it if I’d had those hinges. it needs is that 
and the cove! 


A week later, in spite of all, the shirt-waist 
box was done. Mrs. Callahan bought the 


FROZEN. 
Sees. wee & eel Be be Oty fe 
freeze solid, and when it does so, the cold 
must be extreme. J. Claude White, in the 
Wide World Magazine, gives the following 
description of this very rare occurrence—the 
freezing of a mountain torrent in a single night. 
The omen § was one that I have never 
—a running river frozen solid 


before 
in a night! When we arrived the 
ae oe on is oe ae 


and 5 noone the tortuous channels 
made a roar. Gradually, but almost 
iaeeuatiny, e tumult decreased, while, 


worn out after a hard day, we fell SS 
A few hours later, when we awoke, a hly 
silence prevailed, and on looking out, to my 
intense surprise, I found that the rushing tor- 
rent of the previous night had been transformed 
mass of ice! In this region of 
extreme temperatures I had on other occasions 
seen torrents frozen, but never under such start. 
ling catia. “On R... —, we found 
oes possessed was also frozen 
solid, includi ox saddle of mutton, which 
was merely a block of ice. We were ravenous, 
but we no satisfaction from gnawing at 
lumps of rock which ought yey ky 
~ joint, and > lites our hunger, w 
had to content ourselves with a little tate 
make which we melted ice—and a few biscuits. 


NOT ON THE SANDS OF TIME. 


be ingenuity which the lady in this story 
from Tit-Bits displayed might more profit- 
ably have been exercised in inventing a new 
sort of gift for the popular favorite. 


The amen by had just arrived. He was young, 
handsome single, and consequently very 
popular aw the es of the parish, whose 
slippers. Recent took the usual form of worked 
appears. Recently the following episode oc- 


= ‘Caller—Y ou see, I wanted to make Mr. 


Chasuble a pair of cles and I thought you 
might lend me one of his is old shoes to get the 


size. 
Curate’s Landlady—Law, miss, the shoes is 
= a-given out four daysago! And it was only 
esterday morning a lady as had heard his 
se was all bespoke came here a-imploring 
of me to let her measure the wet footmarks in 
ay reverend gentleman’s bathroom immediately 
he had gone out. 
* © 


A CRESCENDO EFFECT. 


‘oo many ‘‘international’’ marriages are made 
upon a strictly commercial basis, and in 
such cases it often happens, as in the story 
attributed by the Washington Star to Mr. Car- 
negie, that the bridal couple are not the ones 
most deeply moved by the sound of the wedding- 
bells. 
‘*Was it a happy pace id a. Carnegie 
asked the Pi mai 0 told him of 
“7 uite,’’ said he. Sit bride was 
happy, oer mother was overjoyed. Lord Lac- 
was in ecstasies, and his creditors, I under- 
stand, were in a state of absolutely delirious 
and uncontrollable bliss.’’ 
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The Teacher's 
Problem. 


NO HEART SO HARDENED BUT SOME MAGIC KEY 
WILL FORCE ITS BARS, AND TO ITS DUNGEONS BRING 
HOPE’S MESSENGER — LIKE HIM WHOSE MINSTRELSY 
SEARCHED THE BLACK AUSTRIAN PRISON, AND SET FREE 
A CAPTIVE KING. 





—Theron Brown. 














graded city school or in a log cabin on a mountain- 

side, finds herself confronted by a dual problem— 
teaching those who are eager or willing to be taught, and 
reshaping the character of those who are unwilling so that 
they shall be willing. ' Somehow, it is this latter task which 
seems the most immediately necessary. 


+ + 


The boys and girls who want to learn will find help in 
their text-books, and will make doubly valuable the time 
given to them by the teacher. But in every school there is 
at least one pupil who apparently does not want to learn, 
and who, left to himself, will drift farther and farther from 
the path he should follow. Sometimes such a pupil is 
mentally lacking, but in the far greater number of cases he 
is capable of work fully equal to the best of his comrades if 
he can only be persuaded to take it up as enthusiastically 
as he has avoided it. 


Fete school-teacher, whether her work be in a 


+ + 


His energy, which should have been directed toward it, 
has been by some failure in earlier training directed into a 
wrong channel. It must be deflected into its proper course. 


+ + 


The problem of how this is to be brought about, of how 
the black sheep is to be made the best of the flock, some- 
how looms larger before the teacher than any other. How 
shall it be done? How shall the misformed character be 
reshaped and built upon a better foundation ? 


+ + 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion have put 
this question to thousands of teachers all over the country, 
and seeking to learn from their experiences and successes 
what way success lies for others, have collected and 
compiled many of their answers. 


+ + 


‘These experiences have been published under the title, 
“The Teacher’s Problem.” .Many parents will find this 
book suggestive in the training of their children. Read it, 
and then give it to the teacher of your own children to 
read. The incidents in this pamphlet are all true. Some 
are extreme in type, but all bear testimony to the fact that if 
the proper key be used every heart can be opened and 
character transformed. One copy of “The Teacher's 
Problem” sent post-paid for 7 cents. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Strike Riot.—An obstinate strike, which 
had been in progress for about six weeks 
at the works of the Pressed Steel Car Company 
at McKees’ Rocks, near Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, culminated August 22d in a riot, in 
which eight men were killed or mortally 
wounded and a number of others seriously 
injured. A mob of men and women attacked 
the gates of the works, which were defended 
by deputy sheriffs and a force of state constab- 
ulary, and in the fierce fighting which fol- 
lowed a deputy sheriff and four constables 
were shot or beaten to death, and several of the 
attacking party were fatally, and others seri- 
ously, injured. About 3,500 men are involved 
in the strike, which turns upon questions of 
wages and the company’s treatment of its men. 
The company refused to arbitrate the men’s 
grievances, and endeavored to run its works 
with men brought in from outside. 
& 
peor Decision.—In what is known 
as the Missouri-River rate case, the United 
States Cireuit Court at Chicago, two judges 
concurring and one dissenting, has granted the 
permanent injunction which certain Western 
railways asked for against the interstate com- 
merce commission. The commission sought to 
enforce an order reducing through rates from 
the Atlantic seaboard to the Missouri River. 
The railways contended that the reductions 
ordered would work hardship to them, and also 
that they involved discrimination against West- 
ern manufacturers and merchants in favor of 
the Atlantic seaboard shippers. The decision 
of the court does not turn upon the question 
whether the rates proposed by the commission 
were reasonable or not, but it denies that the 
commission has the right to divide the country 
into trade zones tributary to given trade or man- 
ufacturing centers, and thus to exercise a power 
of life or death over every such center in the 
United States. e 


alter Wellman, who made an ineffectual 

attempt in 1907 to reach the north pole 
in a huge dirigible balloon from Spitzbergen, 
made a second attempt August 15th. After 
the balloon had covered about 32 miles, the 
leather guide-rope, to which half a ton of stores 
and provisions was attached, broke, and the 
balloon shot upward. The party was obliged 
to return, and landed without injury to any of 
its members; but the balloon was caught by a 
sudden gust of wind, and exploded. 


co 


teamer Disaster.—The Argentine excur- 
sion steamer Columbia came into collision 
with the North German Lloyd steamer Schle- 
sien at the entrance of Montevideo harbor, early 
in the morning of August 24th, and sank almost 
immediately. The Columbia carried about 200 
excursionists from Buenos Ayres, and about 
150 of them, mostly women and children, were 
killed by the collision or drowned. 
& 


T= Cretan Question.—Not satisfied with 
the replies made by Greece to its demands 
regarding Crete, the Turkish government 
despatched to Karpathos, an island a short 
distance from Crete, the war fleet which it had 
assembled at Smyrna. ‘lhereupon, the four 
protecting powers, August 19th, in a joint 
note, addressed to the Porte an energetic warn- 
ing against jeoparding the peace by pushing its 
relations with Greece to extremes, and expressed 
regret that Turkey had not left the settlement 
of the Cretan question in their hands. As to 
Macedonia, where it was charged that Greek 
influence had been exerted to the injury of 
Turkey, the powers advised the Turkish gov- 
ernment to lay before the powers signatory to 
the treaty of Berlin any grievances which it 
might have. The Turkish government yielded 
to these representations and notified the powers 
that it would not recall its representative from 
Athens, as it had threatened to do. 
* 


Cm and Japan have been in dispute 
over the proposed reconstruction by Japan 
of the Antung-Mukden railroad. Failing of an 
agreement, Japan announced its purpose to go 
on with the construction of the road, without 
waiting for the codperation of China. China 
made objections and counter proposals, but 
finally signed an agreement, which provides 
that the line shall be of the same gage as that 
between Peking and Mukden, and embodies an 
approval by China of the line as already sur- 
veyed, but leaves to later negotiations the 
location of a part of the line, the purchase of 
land and the adjustment of details. 
& 


| gee Deaths.—Sir Theodore Martin, 
ef ballad-writer, translator, dramatist, and 
Joint author with General Grey of the ‘‘Life 
of the Prince Consort,’’ died August 18th, aged 
93.—George Cabot Lodge, son of Senator 
Lodge of Massachusetts, and author of several 
volumes of verse, died suddenly August 2ist, 
in his 36th year. 

















ae Smelting.—At Nelson, British 
Columbia, a large electric smelter is now 
at work reducing mixed ores of lead and zinc. 
The ore is first crushed to the size of wheat 
grains, and then roasted, by which process 
most of the sulphur is removed. From the 
roaster the ore goes to the electric furnace, 
which melts it into slag. The lead, sinking 
through the slag, passes into a crucible; the 
zinc takes the gaseous form, and is led into 
condensers, from which it is ladled out into pigs. 
& 

he Rubber Question.—The constantly 

growing importance of india-rubber in 
various industries makes the question of the 
cultivation of the rubber-plant, as well as that 
of the production of ‘‘synthetic rubber,’’ one 
of general interest. The investigations of Mr. 
Herbert Wright appear to show that the wild 
Para rubber is superior in quality to that pro- 
duced from cultivated trees. ‘‘A wise manu- 
facturer,’’ says Mr. Wright, ‘‘would not dare 
to buy 50 tons of cultivated rubber and store 
it for six months, for fear of grave deterioration 
in quality, but he would buy thousands of tons 
of up-river fine Para with a full knowledge 
that it would grow better in storage.’’ As to 
synthetic rubber, Mr. Wright asks how we can 
have that when we do not yet fully understand 
the chemical composition of the components of 
natural rubber. ® 


| epticene y on Mountains.—A remarkable 
example of the way in which a mountain 
may afford, on a small scale, an image of the 
earth’s climates, arranged in successively higher 
circles, has been found by Dr. P. Lowell in 
the San Francisco peaks. These, which are 
ancient volcanoes, rise out of a plateau having 
a mean elevation of 7,000 feet above sea-level. 
The peaks are encircled with zones of vegeta- 
tion, which run almost like contour lines round 
them. Between 6,500 and 8,500 feet the yellow 
pine is the dominant tree. From 8,500 to 10,- 
300 feet the Douglas fir, the silver fir, the cork 
fir and the aspen share the available ground. 
Between 10,300 and 11,500 feet the Engelmann 
spruce and the fox-tail pine take possession, 
and ascend to the tree limit. 


* 
pony by Invisible Waves.—On June 
24th a new torpedo, guided by Hertzian 
waves, was experimented with on the Seine. 
The novelty of this torpedo is that it carries 
acetylene lamps, which by changes in their 
light indicate to the distant operator the recep- 
tion of the impulses transmitted by him to the 
machinery which drives and guides the torpedo. 
Thus he knows whether the apparatus is 
working properly or not. The torpedo, float- 
ing low in the water, obeyed the electric guid- 
ance, turning this way and that, or darting 
ahead, at the will of the operator, whose trans- 
mitting apparatus was carried by a small auto- 
mobile canoe. The inventor, Monsieur Gabet, 
claims that the lights would enable the operator 
to detect and counteract interference with the 
movements of the torpedo by electric waves sent 
out from an enemy’s ship. 
® 
F  geaee Disaggregation.— The questions 
raised by the experiments of Sir William 
Ramsay in the dissociation of the atom under 
the influence of the emanation of radium con- 
tinue to interest chemists. It will be remem- 
bered that the English experimenter, on treating 
a solution of sulphate of copper, or of nitrate 
of copper, with the emanation, found in the 
residue a minute quantity of lithium for the 
presence of which he accounted by the supposi- 
tion that it had come from the dissociation of 
the atoms of copper. This immediately gave 
birth to speculation about the transformation 
of the elements—the dream of the alchemists. 
Later Madame Curie, the discoverer of radium, 
suggested, after trying to repeat Ramsay’s ex- 
periment, that the lithium came from the glass 
vessels employed. Now the English chemist 
replies that this cannot be so, and maintains 
the accuracy of his work, expressing surprise 
that Madame Curie has failed to arrive at his 
conclusions. ® 


arvels of Titanium.—The cause of the 

remarkable effects produced by the addi- 
tion of about one per cent. of titanium alloy 
to iron and steel is still under discussion. In 
the case of chilled iron car-wheels, it is found 
that the alloy makes the metal closer grained, 
and free from blow-holes. The wearing qual- 
ities are greatly improved, because the metal, 
being freer from impurities, does not become so 
hot under the application of the brakes. In 
consequence of this there is less expansion and 
contraction, and so less strain. ‘hat there is 
less absorption of heat when the alloy is used 
is indicated by experiments with ingot molds 
made of titanium iron. When filled with 
molten steel the molds remain black, and have 
proved very lasting. A casting of titanium- 
alloyed iron heats less than an ordinary casting 
when worked under a tool, and, on the other 
hand, tools of titanium steel are less heated 
than others in service. 


For the teeth use ‘‘ Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 
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Comfort Shoes 


are the best-fitting and 
best-wearing shoes made. 
Thousands sold by mail. 
Catalogue — showing styles 
Sor men, women and children —free. 


CHAS. A. ROBERTS, Bradford, Mass. 
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910 model. 
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1910 Models 


with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires 


rite for Special Offer. 


to $27 


1908 and 1909 Models 

all of best makes to $12 
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makes and models, 

GOOd AE NEW ...seccceeeeees $3 to $8 


Great Factory Clearing Sale. 
nie We Ship On ipproval without a 
Hh cent deposit, pay the freight and allow 
TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
Tires, coaster-brakes, parts, re 
pairs and sundries, half usual prices. Do not 
buy till you get our catalogues and offer. Write» 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. L560, Chicago. 
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F Do You Wish to See 


All the New Styles? 


Do you wish to see all the novel plaited flounce skirts, the 
moss precetul designs in years, and the new coats with 
plai sections to match the skirts, all very novelly trimmed 


—do you wish to see them all? 
And the new dresses, returning to the fashions of the 


Century, beautiful in their long, height-giving, graceful lines. 


And the hats are decidedly new, in Gainsborough 
Duchess effects, and there are ne 


NAL” Sty ook. And 


book has been reserved for you and will be sent you entirely 


FREE, Postage Prepaid, if you will write for it to-day. 


“NATIONAL” ‘Messe Suits 


‘Soiee 210 to $40 Pr aii 
Fall Style Book and Samples Free. 


This Style Book will also show you all the new 
“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits,all Made-to-Measure, the 
new flounce skirts, and plaited skirts and coats, every 
new style and made in your own choice of all the new 
materials. There are over 450 new materials from 
which you may choose, and samples will be sent you 
FREE providing you ask for them. 


In all America such a wonderful choice is possible 
only at the “ NATIONAL,” and your choice may 
made entirely without risk—because we take all the 
risk of pleasing Jon perfectly. Each “ NATIONAL” 
suit—your suit 1 be made according to 


“cc ” -4 Every 
The ““NATIONAL”’ Policy « x. iiSkar~ 
Garment has the ‘‘ NA TIONAL "’ Guarantee Tag—our 
signed guarantee—attached. This tag says that you may 
return any ‘‘NAT IONAL"’ garment not satisfactory 
to you and we will refund your money and pay ex- 
press charges both ways. The ‘‘NATIONAL'"’ pre- 
pays expressage and postage to all parts of the world. 


In writing for your“ NATIONAL” Style Book, be sure 
to state whether you wish samples for a Made-to-Measure 
Suit and give the colors you prefer. Samples are sent 


gladly, but only when asked for. 


National Cloak and Suit Co. 
219 W. 24th St., New York 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting 


Establishment in 
the World 


Mail Orders 
Only 

No Agents 

or Branches 


ti sw waists and _ splendid 
new ideas in Misses’ and Girls’ Suits and Coats and Dresses. 


We have spent over $250,000 in gathering all these new 


styles, in creating new designs and publishing the 
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The American Eagle Kite. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new sub- 
Price $1.25. Sent by express, charges in 
Shipping weight 2 lbs. 
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scription. 
either case paid by receiver. 





The American Eagle Kite is made of dark cloth printed in the 
semblance of an eagle and mounted on a light wood frame. Opened 


for flying, it measures 5 feet from tip 


makes a compact roll 3 feet long, about the size of a folded 
It is very convenient for carrying on picnics, excursions, 


umbrella. 
pleasure trips into the country, etc. 


EASY TO FLY. 


The ease with which this Kite goes up is remarkable. 
necessary to run with it except in a very light wind. 


rises easily and quickly from the hend 


At the Aeronautical Observatory at Lindenburg, Germany, six 
American Eagle Kites strung together with wire went to a height of 
21,000 feet (over four miles), carrying instruments for recording 


altitude, temperature and wind velocity. 
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It is not 
Ordinarily it 
thousands of feet in the air. 


ESERIES SHUN 25S 


The inventor of the Kite, 


some time ago, won a beautiful gold-lined silver cup, the first prize 


in a kite-flying contest in which there were over 500 contestants. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION 





they did remember him, and he made an admirable 
policeman. So, too, did Asa Trott, despite his 
littleness. And the two, who were great chums, 
were long one of the sights of the town, as they 
stalked forth in all the pride of blue and buttons, 
with Officer Trott’s alert head just reaching to 
the shoulder of Officer Hartle. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an _illus- 


trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although sient pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payinent to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
inail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








LEPROSY. 


here is possibly no disease 

the presence of which in- 
spires greater fear in the pub- 
lic mind than does leprosy. 
This is perhaps in a measure 
due to the loathsomeness of 
the disease in its later stages, 
but it is in most cases simply 
fear of a name. 

The disease, or diseases, 
spoken of as leprosy in the Bible are popularly 
supposed to be the same as the leprosy of to-day, 
and the evident fear the leper inspired in the 
people of old is held to justify the dread with 
which he is still regarded. The Biblical descrip- 
tions do not, however, fit modern leprosy; so that, 
whether the fear of the “leper” of olden times was 
or was not justified, it should not be allowed to 
color the view with which the leper of to-day is 
regarded. 

Leprosy is, indeed, an infectious disease ; that is 
to say, it is due to the presence in the tissues of a 
bacillus, known generally as Hansen’s ‘bacillus, 
after the Norwegian physician who discovered it. 
But whether it is contagious, under the ordinary 
conditions of modern life, in temperate climates, 
at least, is held by specialists in diseases of the 
skin to be very doubtful. 

Of the few lepers known to the physicians in all 
the larger cities, some are cared for in hospitals, 
others live at home and visit the clinics or the 
doctor’s office from time to time; yet an instance 
in which another person has acquired the disease 
from any of these lepers is unknown. 

There are many diseases more to be dreaded 
than leprosy, because more rapidly fatal, more 
painful, or more contagious; yet none of them, 
except perhaps smallpox, is more feared. 

The illogical terror of leprosy may be the cause 
of great cruelty to those afflicted. There are 
thousands of people who show culpable indiffer- 
ence to the enforcement of the laws against 
spitting in public places, although they know full 
well that the success of the crusade against tuber- 
culosis hinges largely upon care in this regard. 
Yet these same persons would fly in horror from 
any place that had harbored a leper. 
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HIS FIRST ARREST. 


emingford is a small and orderly town, where 

for many years the police force numbered 
five men. The biggest of these was a broad-built 
giant of six feet four; the smallest, Asa Trott, 
was a tough, wiry little fellow of only five feet 
three and a half. 

There was much demur at Asa’s appointment, 
and he did not feel that he could rest secure in 
his job until he had unmistakably “‘made good.” 
Certainly he could not afford to fail. Therefore, 
when the first task assigned him was to go and 
arrest “Big Hi” Hartle, who had been perpetra- 
ting mischief at the fair-grounds, it was a very 
determined little man who set out in search of the 
village ne’er-lo-well. 

“Hi,” as good-natured as he was prankish, 
would have come readily enough with his captor; 
but his companions, more truly of the hoodlum 
type, came, too, jeering, hooting and uttering 
derisive threats. From threats they presently 
passed to shoving and hustling, but the little 
officer paid no heed, and clung gamely to his 
towering captive. Then a sly rascal tripped him, 
and he fell and sprained his ankle; but he got to 
his feet and limped grimly forward. 

Big Hi, who had remained passive, grinning 
cheerfully down at him, then suddenly took a 
hand. He ordered off the aggressors, in such 
tones, and with such a meaning swing of his 
mighty arm, that they hastily went. Then he 
stooped and picked up Asa Trott. 

“All right—you leave that club be! We’re ma- 
king straight for the police station, ain’t we? I 
guess I know when I’m arrested!” he assured his 
indignant burden when it showed resistance. And 
in that fashion, to the mirth of all beholders, they 
arrived at headquarters, and Officer Trott turned 
over his prisoner. 

Big Hi cheerfully paid his fine, and confidentially 
assured the police captain, before leaving: 

“The little ’un has grit, and he desarves his uni- 
form, though he hain’t the figger for it—no, he 
hain’t! But I have now, and I’ve grit enough, 
too. Say—any time you want an extry man on the 
force, you remember me. I kind o’ think I’d like 
the job.” 

A year later, when another man was wanted, 





QUALIFYING FOR THE SERVICE. 


n his “Memoirs of Eighty Years,” Dr. Gordon 

Hake, who was a nephew of Gen. Charles 
Gordon, tells how he won the approbation of his 
uncle, later celebrated as the hero of Khartum. 
It was by a boyish feat which he learned in his 
school-days. Most boys feel a vaulting ambition 
at that age, but too few of them in later years 
fulfil its aims. 


I may mention here, in taking leave of my boy- 
hood, that there was a bath at Islington called 
Peerless Pool, to which in summer the boys of the 
school were sent to bathe. 

It was a large mass of water, oblong in shape, 
with a wide promenade. There we would spend a 
whole afternoon, sent there by the authorities 
when the half-holiday was at hand. 

There, to excite the wonder and applause of 
the other boys, I punished myself by taking the 
longest run the water’s edge that was obtain- 
able within the enclosure, and by looping somer- 
sault-fashion into the air to a great height and 
ee the water in a seated posture. 

In doing this I inflicted on myself a punishment 
equal to that of being flogged. 

eing somewhat sheepish at the age of fifteen, 
I did not stand very high in the estimation of my 
uncle, General Gordon, while staying with him at 
Woolwich; but one day he took me down to the 
Thames to bathe. 

There was a platform, probably for the soldiers 
to jump from into the water. This afforded me a 
as run, and I resolved on ey my feat. 

uncle was perfectly amazed at it, and often 
alluded to it with surprise in later years. After 
this display of my pluck, he was much in favor of 
my going into the army. 


* ¢ 


A LESSON IN LOGIC. 


t is only within the memory of living man that 

legislation has undertaken to protect domestic 
animals from the cruelty of their owners. Owner- 
ship was held to be absolute by most, but there 
was one man in England a hundred years ago who 
could demonstrate the untenable nature of this 
theory. This man was Thomas Erskine, one of 
the greatest lawyers and advocates of his age. A 
tradition survives at Hampstead, the residence of 
Lord Erskine, which Mr. Charles G. Harper has 
put into his book, “Rural Nooks Round London,” 
and which shows how this legal authority would 
have administered more recent laws. 


It is related that the celebrated Lord Erskine, 
walking one day on Hampstead Heath, saw a 
ruffian Y driver shamefully thrashing a miserably 
ill-cared-for horse. 

Le lord remonstrated with the driver on the 
cruelty of it; whereupon the fellow reto 
“It’s my own; mayn’t I use it as I please?” and 
started whacking the wretched animal worse than 
ever. 

Erskine, greatly annoyed, laid his walking-stick 
over the shoulders of the offender. who, crouching 
and grumbling, asked m lord—this is the oe 
room version, not a verbatim report, which would 
read rather differently—what business he had to 
touch him with the stick. 

“Why,” said Erskine, “the stick’s my own; 
mayn’t i use it as I please?” 


A DISAPPOINTED BIRD-LOVER. 


tis never hard to identify the bride and groom, 

and it is correspondingly difficult to refrain 
from a good-natured smile at their expense. A 
writer in the London Chronicle illustrates these 
truths thus: 


“We tried to kee 


, nee. the railway-carriage to our- 
selves,” sa e 


Tl who can —— a joke 
sone herself, even when on her honeymoon. 
“At Siruingnem the guard opened the door, and, 
in spite of Walter’s scowls, lifted a small girl into 
= — making rather embarrassing 
apologies. 
“She was a little girl of about seven, and she 
sat on the edge of the seat and stared about her. 

““*What is the matter?’ said Walter. 

“*T don’t see the birds,’ said the small girl, 
plaintively. 

“*Birds—what birds?’ asked Walter. 

***When I came from the other train your rd 
said to my guard, “Oh, shove her along with the 
love-birds.’’’” 


THREE GREAT BOOKS. 


ride goeth before a fall, according to the 

proverb, but it oftens happens that the fall 
does not take place as expected by the cynical 
observer. Mrs. Benedict, for example, was very 
proud of her daughter’s attainments at school. 
Mrs. Benedict herself had had little schooling, 
but attempted to make up for it by retailing 
Margaret’s triumphs to her friends. 

One day the minister’s wife was calling. 

“Yes, ma’am,” Mrs. Benedict said, in reply toa 

uestion, “Margaret is way up in all her classes, 

can tell you. They’ve been reading Shake- 
speare’s plays latterly, and Maggie’s buying that 
little edition one by one, so she can have it at 
home. She keeps them up in her room. 

‘Let me see, she’s read ‘Hamlet’ and—there was 
two more—oh, yes, one of ’em was ‘Romeo’ and 
the other ‘Juliet.’ 

“T enjoy hearing her do them out loud, Mrs. 
Bradley.” 


* © 


TOO EXPENSIVE. 


t is an elementary although a genuine kind of 
humor that prompts a man to make a ridiculous 

remark in a serious manner. The fun increases 
if the remark is taken at its face value. A case 
in point is that of a gentleman, who, according 
to a writer in the Twiggs County Citizen, was 
talking to a crowd on the street about shingling 
a house. 

“The old rule,” he said, ‘was to allow six inches 
of the shingle to show to the weather, but that is 
too much. You really oughtn’t to let more than 
four inches show.” 

Some wag asked in a matter-of-fact voice : 

“How would it do not to let any show?” 

“I’ve seen roofs made that way,” replied the 
other, not thinking, “but it takes a great many 
shingles.” 


paired digestion, wakefulness or overwork. 


Relieves Headache— 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Relieves headache and nerv caused by im- 
(Adv. 











CLASS PINS 


ano BADGES ror COLLEGE, 
DGE 








ther 
and one or two colors of enamel, Sterling Silver, 
250 each, $2. 60 a doz. ;Siiver Plated, 100 ea., 
$1.00 adoz. Special designs inPins or Badges 
made for any School or Society, at low prices. 
Send design for estimate. logue free. 
Bastian Bros. Co. 300 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 













We are Elk shoe specialists, the only 
shoe makers in the U.S. making men’s 
and boys’ Elk shoes exclusively. Every 
men’s shoe we e is on 


sole and on yellow label with the name 
Menz “Ease” 
and every boys’ shoe with the name 
American Roy 


All we claim is that they're ——— shoes, 
rough. 


solid and honest all the wa’ For 
service and comfort they probably haven't an 
equal—at least they have that reputation—and 


for a shoe made primarily for long, strenuous 
poole their perfect fit and neat appearance is 
an Be — nay Bony the 
» ts to str wearing, 
phable as aes le a cae ‘- 


softness. 

particular choo Hhustzated io 0 Meaz “Ease” 6 inch 
bye aad Goodyear wer 93-90 to 5.00 
Same thoe—""American Boy” $2.50 to 3.50 


Sold by dealers everywhere, 
but if not by yours and 
he will not order for 
you, send direct to 
us—we pay delivery 
charges. 


The 
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The PRIZE Edition — 


New York’s Leading 
Fashion Catalogue” 













braiay FREE 
women. 
Write 
for it 


To-day 









is expen- 
sive and 
we can 
only senda 


when it is 
asked for 
and where it 
is sure to be 
welcome. 


This 124-Page Book is indispensable to any 
woman who desires to dress in latest New York 
Fashion at economical prices. 

No other Fashion Book is so complete—so author- 
itative or so valuable as this Prize Edition. 

You will find attractively illustrated and fully 
described 


Tailored Suits, Coats & Dresses 


$8.00 to $100.00 

Skirts, Costumes, Waists, Furs, 
Underwear, Hats, Corsets, etc. 
Everything to wear for women, misses and 
children at the lowest prices ever quoted. 
in GuARaAnNsee 

If you are not perfectly satisfied with any- 

thing we send you — we want you to return 
it to us i iately, and we will promptly | 
and cheerfully refund your money. 
———YOU TAKE NO RISK———— 


For Over 30 Years Recognized Leaders of 
lew Yo ashions. 

We own and operate four of the largest stores in 
America, th it is ble that we have ad- 
vantages as regards Style, aay oe Prices not given 
to ony — house — ve o matter how small 
or how large your purchase we pay postage and express 
charges, thus enabling YOU to shop in New York’s 
Foremost Fashion Store with genuine pleasure and 
economy, just as if you visited us personally. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR FREE 


COPY OF PRIZE -CATALOGUE. 
Address Dept. Y, 














| JUMP SON TCL NEW YORK. | 
F ded 1865. 
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A Soda Cracker is Known 


by 
Company 


It is the most natural thing in the 


the 
it Keeps 





world for exposed crackers to partake 
of the flavor of goods ranged along- 


side. 


In other words, a soda cracker 


is known by the company it has kept. 


On the other hand 
Uneeda 


Biscuit 


have been in no company but shezr 


OWN. 


When you open a package 


you find them so oven-fresh that they 
almost snap between your fingers as 


you take them from the package. 


¢ 


a Package 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


























Dow Academy, Franconia, N.H. 

Thorough. Elective courses. Prepares for 

Goll ge or Scientific and Medical ls. Endowed. 

aw Catal ng. Modern equipment. $300 in prizes for 

1s00"10. Teully equ hoped commercial course. Ask for 
circular. NRY H. CLARK, Principal. 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for 
meen a8 Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Very small 
classes. witl g pool.- Fits for college, scien- 
tific ~ 6 ‘and business. Young boys in separate on 
Address Dr. 1. K. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, 


WENDING CAKE 


e 3 Tet Ss. Brides’ “cakes, 
birthday cakes. Beauti ity. illustrated booklet 
shows ry and prices. Write for it. Est. 1871. 


REBBOLI SONS CO., 448 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


~For Floors 


Dries instantly. No odor. Never slippery. 
Wears longest. Will not crack or scratch white. 


Farrington Floor Finish 


Metropolitan Tower, New York. 15 State St., Boston, Mass. 
2 for special money-back offer. 
Write Booklet on Care of Floors — F ree 


























Neuralgia 


CONQUERED BY 


Painadine 


If you have ever experienced the torturing 
pains of neuralgia and tried ‘everything un- 
der the sun" to stop them and couldn't, you 
will appreciate Painadine, its effect is so 
prompt and so pleasant. 

Apply to affected parts with brush or finger; 
repeat in twenty minutes if necessary. 

25c. at your druggist’s or by mail post-paid. 


JOHN W. M. CLARK COMPANY, Athol, Mass. 

















For Womens 
Home 
Frocks -‘ 













By the yard 20c—Every yard guaranteed 


Popular, serviceable. For 40 years the 
standard. Wears like iron; heepe | its shape 
and color; always smart and dressy. Makes 
up beautifully into frocks for adults or 
hygiene school and play suits for children. 
Wash Goods Counters in all the new 

fall colors, stripes, checks and plaids. 

Hydegrade on every yard. 

CAUTION—For your protection 
interior fa! see 
trade-mark on 










Vous = be offered ‘‘Galatea’’ 
0 be the same as 
yy FAA, Refuse it. 










Souvenir Makers of 
Post Cards the famous 
on Heatherbioom 


Taffeta, 


Handifold 


in New Form. 


Same size and style of package as 
heretofore, and same high quality 
—a fine, soft, sanitary tissue, 
made from fresh, new paper stock. 
We now put 


PF mccwtenter BBe. 


We supply a convenient hook 
for your bathroom to hold the 
















Be particular in buying 
toilet-paper, and for sanitary 
reasons buy a paper that you 
know is clean and pure — 
that’s Handifold —and for 
economy’s sake buy a package 
that serves but one sheet at a 
time, avoiding excessive use 
and waste. 

If your dealer hasn't 
Handifold, send his PACKAGE 
name and yours for LIKE THIS 
sample package free. 10 Crs. 


Handifold Toilet Paper Co., Leominster, Mass. 



























Horo: GRAPHIC 


DEVELOPING & PRINTING 


yw AA ae, Leng a ae 


THe Hy HAI ARVEY & LEWIS “CO., “OPTICIANS 
HARTFORD. CONN SPRINGFIELD. MASS AVEN. COW 
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is plainly told in the booklet your grocer 














INVITATION. 


utes are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. | 

* 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


‘he city of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 

can never become commonplace so long as 
its picturesque houses mark its winding thor- 
oughfares. At present it supplies examples of 
all varieties of Colonial and Revolutionary ar- 
chitecture, beginning with the steep-pitched roof 
of the earliest times. Next came the hip-roof, 
with or without dormer-windows, according to 
the length of the builder’s purse. With the 
Revolution there came in the square house 
with sloping roof and dormer-windows, and 
this was closely followed by the large, three- 
storied, flat-roofed houses, scores of which still 
line the streets. 

One of the finest of these old Portsmouth 
houses, the John Wentworth mansion, which 
was recently made vacant by the death of its 
long-time occupant, is not, it is said, to be 
reopened. Tourists in great numbers have 
visited it every year, and for the pleasure of 
such visitors, and as a matter of record, a 
picture of the house is printed on the front- 
cover page. The structure, surrounded now by 
great elms and a well-kept garden, was built in 
1769 for John Wentworth, who was then the 
royal governor. He supported King George; 
his father and uncle-fought for the popular 
cause. After the Revolution was fairly under 
way, the governor went to England, and was 
appointed Governor of Nova Scotia. Neces- 
sarily he left his mansion behind, but it is still 
owned by a Wentworth. 


& 


or twenty years or more, until five years 

ago, one of the most popular of the low- 
priced restaurants in Boston was once conducted 
by a woman, at the corner of Washington Street 
and Williams Court. The bill of fare was 
limited as to length and variety, but good food 
was served in generous portions, and baked 
beans, pie, gingerbread, doughnuts and other 
viands peculiar to New England, or supposed 
to be, were here to be had at their best. Every 
Bostonian knew the establishment. Numbers 
of strangers who appreciated ‘‘home cooking,’’ 
so seldom found in restaurants, discovered it 
and patronized it whenever they could. The 
excellent woman who based her business on 
such a substantial foundation died the other 
day, but nobody needed to be informed, by the 
obituaries, that she had won respect and liking, 
as well as a handsome fortune. 


@ 


| Gyan thousand dollars’ worth of riprap 
work is to be done at Chatham, Massachu- 
setts, during the present month, under state 
direction, to prevent the encrvachment of the 
ocean. The work involves the placing of about 
six thousand tons of sharp-cut boulders against 
a cliff that fronts the water, these being dis- 
posed in a way to break the force of the waves 
and keep them from undermining the land. If 
the sea got through into the lowlands, the town 
might be endangered, and possibly an island 
would be made; hence the use of the boulders, 
as they have been successfully employed at 
Scituate and other points. Much of this work 
will probably have to be done, especially along 
Cape Cod, in the years to come. Wherever 
shoals exist, the coast is protected somewhat; 
but at gaps here and there, the ocean rushes 
through and does damage which only a barrier 
of boulders seems to check. 














Bryant & Stratton 
Commercial School 
BOSTON 


Prepares young men and women to become 
successful Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
Secretaries, or Commercial Teachers, with 
assurance of employment when qualified 

Cali or send for information as to courses, 
terms, etc. Address, 


SECRETARY, Room 1, 
334 Boylston Street, Boston. 





























FROM THE FAMOUS 
Taylor’s 

Hat 

Store. 


Price, Here’s a Hat that 
post-paid, Can't be beaten a 
comfort and conv 


nience. Roll it, crash 
it, dent it. Always 
ad ready for a journey 


or the piazza. Madeof fine —- 
fur felt, in black, fawn and stee 
The same style Hat made of extra 
fine quality fur felt in black and 
light tan, price, post-paid, $1.50 50 
oo guaranteed or money 

efunded. Send size wanted to 
TAYLOR'S HAT STORE, : , oe SD St., BOSTON, MASS. 

lis 
Under nimeeend o! sie same — cain 40 years. 


Remit by Postal or Express Money 











can give you if he sells 


SLADE’S 
Pickling SNe 


SPICE 


SLADE’S makes perfect 


pickles, crisp, clean, spicy. 


Ask Grocers for SLADE’S. 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 















D. & L. SLADE CO, BOSTON, MASS 

























DO YOU 


realize that ordinary codfish loses 
over 50 per cent. of its natural 
flavor in the soaking required to 


freshen it and that you don't al- 
ways get genuine codfish > 


BEARDSLEY’S 
“SHREDDED” Codfish 





In RED BAND Packages 


All Codfish 


so prepared that all the natural flavor 

of the fish is retained —requires no 

soaking and is ready for instant use. 
10c. per Jar or Carton. 


Ask for “SHREDDED” Codfish and see 
that it’s the genuine— BEARDSLEY’S. 


Send for our Booklet of Recipes. 
J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 
























This School Shoe is made of the 
Best Box Calf, has Two Full Soles 
and will weartwiceaslongasany 
other Boy's Shoe you can buy 


If your dealer does not carry 
them, send us your size, with 
price, and we will see that 
you are supplied 


Sizes 8 to 1344 


| | $1.50, ie $2. 


Express Prepaid. 


Free Boy's Book 


Tells how to make kites, boats, 
etc. Send name of shoe dealer 
and get one free. 
ARTHUR F. DODGE 
The Boys’ Shoemaker 
BEVERLY - - - MASS. 























Basket 


Must be used in all match games, 


The standard basketball used by all big leagues and in 
important match games, Special imported leather; made 
in eight sections of thisleather. Each ball the finest possible 
in materials and workmanship. Complete with special 
bladder, inflating pump, lacing needle and leather lace. 


The Reach Guarantee 
The Reach Trade Mark guarantees perfect goods. Should 
defects appear, we will replace any article absolutel 
without cost (except Base Balls and Bats retailing under $1) 

Write for FREE copy of Reach Falland Winter Sports, 


A. J. REACH CO., 1703 Tulip Street, a 


Ball 





























our popular Sewing Machines. 


yours immediately. 


for . 


and waist measurements from 23 to 36. 


to your address for 


press or post-office money-order. 
please you or money refunded. 
request — write for one NOW. 


Winter St. Temple Place. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





We Want 100,000 
New Mail Order Customers 


Our Fashion Catalogue (Fall and Winter, 
1909-10) will be ready for mailing Sept. 15. 
One is for you, if you write for it at once. 
It will put you in touch with the latest fashions 
from Paris, New York and Boston. This cata- 
logue is beautifully illustrated, showing every- 
thing that is new in Women’s, Misses’ and 
Children’s Suits, Coats, Dresses, Skirts, Waists, 
Furs, Cotton Underwear and Neckwear; also 


This Advertisement will be read by at least 
2,000,000 people in New England, and as the sup- 
ply of catalogues is limited, you should write for 


As examples of the wonderful values we will offer, 
we show here two garments—Waist and Skirt. 


BLACK TAFFETA WAIST, made from fine 
lustrous taffeta, embroidered yoke, sleeves and 
waist prettily tucked, in all sizes from 34 to 75 
This Waist is a $5 value. Sent to ip $3-75 


ALTMAN VOILE SKIRT, in the new Mo- 
yenage style, full pleated flounce, with under drop 
skirt of heavy taffeta, in lengths from 37 to 43 in., 

(In black 


only.) A regular $10 Voile Skirt sent ' $§- 75 
ORDER AT ONCE. "Send : amount by ex- 


We guarantee to 
Catalogue mailed on 


SHEPARD NORWELL COMPANY 


Tremont St. 


54 Years New England’s Fashion Center. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 



















See the Netv 


- Features 


in this Range—our 
Latest and the Best 
Range ever made. 


rawijor 
@oking-Ranges 


| have always led. They are now 
further ahead than ever. This 
new style has all of the special 
features of the old Crawfords: 
the Single Damper (Pat’d), Dock- 
Ash Grates (Pat’d), Cup-Joint Oven 
Flues, Asbestos-Back Oven, Im- 
proved Oven Indicator, and in 
addition, the old awkward ash 
pan is replaced by an Ash Hod (= 
ae into which the | 
| 4 = ashes fall, making their removal 
/ easy. The Coal and Ash Hods are 
eS, _, same size, and the Ash Hod being 
5 emptied can be returned full of 
coal. The old End Hearth is 
omitted and there is more top 
area. Three sizes: “Palace,” 
“Castle,” “Fortress;’’—The 
Best Range in the World. la 


BOOKLET FREE. 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. CO., 31-35 Union St., Boston. 


Proprietors of the Finest Stove Foundry in the World. 
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